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INFLATION STANDS at 3.3% and rising. 
Nurses have been offered just 1%. The 
local top-up deals to 3% depend on the 
nurses signing away their national pay 
bargaining rights, unsocial hours al 
lowances and holiday pay. Nurses are 
so angry that even the “no-strike” 
union, the RCN, has voted to lift its ban 
on industrial action. Nurses in UNISON 
are due to ballot on strike action this 


month. 


Rail workers are angry too. As 
British Rail is broken into local 
companies, ready for privatisa- 
tion, workers are being offered 
a paltry 3%. Their claim for 6% 
to compensate for massive job 
losses and productivity in- 
creases has been dismissed out 
of hand by the bosses. Mean- 
while, managers are busy im- 
posing new “image conscious” 
rules on railway workers — 
ranging from a ban on beards 
to an instruction not to roll up 
shirtsleeves! Both the RMT and 
ASLEF are due to ballot on 
strike action this month. 

In local government, where 
union negotiators signed a two 
year deal based on 2% inflation, 
workers are fuming. Services 
are being cut, work conditions 
are worsening and, yet again, 
they are being asked to take a 
wage rise below inflation. 

Wage rises below inflation 
are wage cuts. They are the way 
the bosses make the workers 
pay for the crisis of 
underfunding in the public sec- 
tor. 

All this anger will be wasted 
unless we can turn it into ac- 
tion. The Tories fear a “summer 
of discontent”. They know that 
because workers’ action in the 
NHS and British Rail could fo- 
cus the anger of millions of serv- 
ice users against the health “re- 
forms” and rail privatisation. 

Unfortunately, the Labour 
leadership also fears a summer 
of strike action. Labour has 


condemned the planned teach- 
ers’ strike. It will condemn 
strike action in the hospitals and 
railways. It will place maximum 
pressure on the union leaders 
to limit action to passive pro- 
test. They, in turn, will try to 
limit any strike action to “one- 
day” protest strikes. 

But passive protest and one 
day strikes have not managed 
to stop the Tories in 15 years of 
attacks on our pay, jobs and 
services. 

We need all out strikes to win. 
In the hospitals nurses and other 
workers can and must take ef- 
fective action—not just refus- 
ing to do paper work as the RCN 
proposes, but strike action, 
implementing emergency cover 
under the control ofthealth 
workers themselves. 

On the railways the bosses 
should be told: 6% with no 
strings or the network closes. 

Local government workers 
should tell their leaders: rip up 
the 2-year deal and let’s join the 
nurses and railway workers in 
a united public sector fight on 
pay. 

Strikers will be vilified by the 
Tories, witch-hunted by the 
press, and condemned by the 
Labour léaders. But they will be 
applauded and supported by 
millions of fellow workers if 
they can strike a blow against 
low pay and the destruction of 
public services. 
¢ Public sector strikes can 
win!—page 5 
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Somali you 


HEFFIELD’S SOMALI youth pro- 
tested outside of Bridge Street Po- 
lice Station last month. The dem- 
onstration was called in response to the 
police arresting two young Somalis acting 
m self-defence following a racist attack (see 
last month’s Workers Power). 

The demonstration, timed to coincide 
with the police interviewing Abdi and 
Ahmed after four weeks police bail, at- 
tracted 40 young Somalis and about 20 
other supporters. 

After an hour Abdi and Ahmed emerged 
from the police station with their solicitor 
and interpreter and the demonstration was 
informed that it had been a success, In- 
stead of re-bailing the two.for a further 
two weeks whilst deciding whether to press 
charges, the police were forced to issue a 
caution and not bring any charges! 


Picket 

Unfortunately, events following the 
picket have not been so positive. Abdi Ali, 
who was beaten during his detention in 
police cells, has decided not to press 
charges against the police, as a result of 
pressure from his family and other mem- 





bers of the community. 

Community leaders, who have done lit- 
tle to defend the community from attack, 
are opposing attempts by the youth to or- 
ganise themselves. As the racist attack 
upon the ISRAAC Community Centre sev- 
eral days after the picket has shown, youth 
organising to defend themselves has never 
been more important. 

The racism that the Somali people in 
Sheffield are experiencing is adding to the 
many problems they already face, prob- 
lems faced by many refugee communities 
in Britain. 

One million refugees fled Somalia when 
genocidal war broke out in 1988. Of these, 
about one half of one percent have been 
granted asylum in Britain. Many are not 
even recognised as refugees but have been 
granted “exceptional leave to remain”. Of 
those that were accepted into Britain, most 
have seen close relatives and friends killed. 
Many of the women were raped, and most 
refugees have witnessed torture. 

This, added to the racism they are expe- 
riencing in Britain, has resulted in a com- 
munity that is in severe trauma. A recent 
survey conducted by members of the So- 


effield 











mali community, supported by the Com- 
munity Health Council, has shown the 
urgent need for counseling and treatment 
for Traumatic Stress Disorder. 


Response 

The response from Sheffield’s Labour 
controlled City Council, and from the 
Health Authority, has been appalling. Af- 
ter many months of discussion the authori- 
ties still refuse to seriously address the need 
for appropriate health care for the com- 
munity. 

Members of the community, together 
with Workers Power supporters, have 
launched a Refugee Health Campaign to 
demand that they receive the treatment 
they need. 

This campaign is focused on the local 
and regional trade union and labour move- 
ment and seeks to mobilise working class 
support for the community through dem- 
onstrations, pickets and protests. 

If you are involved in a local trade un- 
ion or labour movement organisation you 
can invite a speaker from the campaign. 
Contacted it at 12, Hanover Court, 
Broomhall, Sheffield 3.8 





Lesbians and Gays 





on't join the army! 





Fight for democratic rights in the military—but don’t join the bosses war machine 


OUR SACKED members of the 
military took their claim for rein- 
statement to the High Court recently 
in a bid to end the policy of automatic 
dismissal for lesbians and gays in the 
armed forces. . 

Homosexuality in the military was 
decriminalised in last year’s Criminal Jus- 
tice Act, but lesbians and gays are still 
automatically discharged regardless of 
their service record. 

Since 1991 about 260 lesbians and gays 
have been forced out. Before discharge 
they are subjected to humiliating investi- 
gations. 

John Beckett, one of the four going to 
the high court, was offered electric shock 
therapy by a Royal Naval psychiatrist. 
Jeanette Smith was asked intimate per- 
sonal questions on the nature of her sex 
life, including what she did in bed, who 
she had sex with and whether she inter- 
fered with her 16 year old foster daugh- 
ter. 

In defence of the ban, the military chiefs 
have cited an array of prejudiced and 
homophobic arguments. These range 
from the supposed detrimental effects on 
morale, and morality, of lesbian and gay 
personnel to the problems of living in close 
proximity—such as sharing showers! 

Not that any of these were perceived as 
problems during the Second World War 
when the ban on lesbians and gays was 
quietly forgotten. 

The military, a key component of the 
capitalist state, seeks to reinforce the fam- 
ily, a key pillar of capitalist society. That 





is the real reason for the ban on lesbians 
and gays. 

Capitalism needs the family as a stable 
unit to provide the next generation of so- 
cialised labour. It is the reason for our 
oppression in wider society, as well as in 
the military. As lesbians and gays we pro- 
vide a fundamental challenge to the fam- 
ily with the notion that sex can be for pleas- 
ure, not just for reproduction. 

As lesbians and gays we have no em- 
ployment protection in any sphere. The 
military may have an outright banning 
policy, but in civilian courts the rights of 
employers to sack workers on the grounds 
of their sexuality have been consistently 
upheld. 


Harassment 

At work we face harassment, with no 
legal right to protection. We also all face 
indirect discrimination in terms of pen- 
sion rights: we cannot nominate our part- 
ners. We often cannot get compassionate 
leave if our partner is ill, even if we are 
out at work! We cannot take emergency 
medical decisions for our partners, nor 
are we able to make funeral arrangements. 
Our relationships are simply not recog- 
nised under capitalism. 

Campaigning groups like Stonewall 
and Rank Outsiders are based on the idea 
that the discrimination we face is the re- 
sult of outdated prejudice, and that un- 
der capitalism this can be overcome. This 
fails to recognise that the material basis 
for our oppression is capitalism and its 
need to prop up the bourgeois family. It 


also fails to acknowledge the obvious fact 
that even if we win equal rights legisla- 
tion under capitalism this does not mean 
equal rights—let alone liberation from op- 
pression—as the struggles of women and 
black people for equality have shown. 
Despite legislation the bosses still oper- 
ate racist and sexist policies. 

But while we support calls for demo- 
cratic rights for lesbians and gays in the 
inilitary, we have to say to any working 
class person thinking of joining up: don’t! 

The British army is an army of repres- 
sion. It is designed to put down the anti- 
imperialist struggles of the peoples of the 
Third world and to enforce capitalist rule 
at home. There have been closet lesbians 
and gays in the British armed forces for 
years, at all levels, and that hasn’t stopped 
the British state from torturing and mur- 
dering those fighting against the rule of 
imperialism. 

We should stick to the old socialist prin- 
ciple—not a penny, not a man or woman, 
for the defence of this system. The same 
goes for the police forces that are actively 
trying to recruit lesbians and gays. 

We need a working class lesbian and 
gay movement that will demand that our 
rights are upheld. We need this organisa- 
tion to win over the labour movement to 
our take seriously the fight for lesbian and 
gay liberation, and demand that they take 
action to defend our rights as well as the 
rights. We need an organisation that will 
battle against the system which uses the 
family to oppress lesbians and gays. Now 
that is something worth fighting for! . 
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' Marlon Thomas 








aimed by 


racists 


N MARCH 1994 at a fair on Durdham 

Downs in Bristol, Marlon Thomas, an 

18 year old engineering student was 
kicked, punched and beaten senseless with 
a baseball bat and a metal bar. 

His crime? Going to the aid of another 
black youth being attacked by a gang of 
fairground workers. Marlon was left with 
a fractured skull and brain damage. More 
than a year after the attack, Marlon is still 
in Bristol Royal Infirmary, in a waking 
coma, unable to speak or move his limbs. 

Last month Bristol Crown Court found 
four men guilty of the attack on various 
charges of grevious bodily harm and vio- 
lent disorder. Steven Appleton was jailed 
for five years. 

Two others were sent to a young offend- 
ers institution for three and a half years 
and four years respectively. A fourth man, 
Anthony Thompson, was given a two year 
jail sentence. 

The Thomas family are furious at the 


leniency of the sentences: Marlon himself 
faces a “life sentence” of serious disability. 
The family have lodged an appeal with the 
Attorney General and are mounting a cam- 
paign to have the terms increased to re- 
flect the devastation they have suffered. 

Marlon’s family especially his brother, 
Leroy, have shown great courage and de- 
termination in campaigning tirelessly on 
his behalf, to raise awareness of the 
consegences of racist violence and to 
achieve justice for Marlon. Yet again the 
British criminal justice system has proved 
inadequate in delivering such justice. 

The best sentence we can deliver for 
Marlon is one of a renewed commitment 
to eliminate racism, racist violence and its 
causes. And that means fighting to destroy 
the rotten legal system that deals out in- 
justice, fighting racism, and fighting for the 
right of black people to organise defence 
of themselves and their communities when 
they come under racist attack. 














Labour wins the 
nee? 





| On the 50th anniversary of 

| Labour's 1945 election 
landslide, Mark Harrison 
examines the myth and 

| reality of the one Labour 

government that claimed to 

be “socialist and proud of it”. 

Pages 8&9 


Black workers in 
the unions 


Laura Watkins explains the 

| importance of black caucuses 
in the unions and refutes the 
charge that black self- 
organisation divides the 
working class 
Page 6 


Bolivia: from 
mass strike to a 
state of siege 

Comrades from Poder 

| Obrero. the LRCI's Bolivian 

| section, report on the 
government crackdown 

against the mass strike wave 

Page 10 











| Engels on war and 
insurrection 


Continuing the series 
marking the centenary of 

| Engels’ death, Paul Morris 
assesses Engels’ military 
writings as a guide for 
socialists in conditions of war 
and revolution. 

| Page 14 
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| In next month's 
| Workers Power 


| Hiroshima - the legacy of the 
world's first atom bomb e 

| Engels on the national 
question ¢ AtoZ if Marxism: 
C is for Capitalism e 

| Regrouping the left: a view 
from Germany. Plus reviews, 

reports, letters and update 
on the conflict in former 

| Yugoslavia. 
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OES IT matter that Tony Blair is 
leader of the Labour Party? Isn't 
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ts and desires? 

Does it matter that Blair is an ardent 
admirer of Thatcher, the most hated anti- 
working class prime minister this century? 
Does it matter that he sends his son to the 
London Oratory, a digect grant school that 
selects its pupils by social class? 

Only if you think it doesn’t matter to 
have a Tory as the leader of the Labour 
Party. 

Marxists have always insisted that indi- 
viduals gain their significance in history 
from the role they play for social classes. 

Blair’s rise to power is not the result of 
some sort of collective brainstorm by the 
Labour Party membership, MPs and the 
trade union barons. His election had been 
prepared by the whole evolution of the 
labour movement in the 1990s. 

Blair personifies the needs of the Brit- 
ish bosses to preserve all the gains of the 
Thatcher counter-revolution against the 
inevitable swing of the electoral pendulum. 
At the end of the twentieth century, a weak 
and decaying British capitalism cannot 
afford even a partial rollback of the 
Thatcherite legacy. Indeed, it has to take it 
forward. 

But the Tories have exhausted their cred- 
ibility, even with the middle classes and 
non-class conscious workers. Enter Tory 
Blair. 

Blair has finally and unequivocally 
adopted the economic priorities of the 
Bank of England, the Treasury, the City and 
the CBI. 

Inside the Labour Party, Blair has tri- 
umphed where Hugh Gaitskell failed and 
where Wilson, Callaghan and Kinnock 
‘cared to tread. The goal of winning “for 
the workers by hand and by brain the full 
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“Old Labour thought the role of gov- 
ernment was to interfere with the market. 
What New Labour believes is that the task 
of the government is to make the market 
more dynamic and to provide people and 
business with the means of success in that 
market.” 

That same dynamism, no doubt, that 
condemns nearly three million people to 
the dole queue, millions more to short-term 
contracts and poverty pay levels. 

At the same meeting he assured the as- 
sembled businessmen: 

“There is no going back. The essential 
elements of the trade union legislation of 
the 1980s will remain.” 

Blair wants to preserve at all costs the 
legislation against trade unions under 
which dozens of miners were jailed in the 


Clearly, civil liberties, including the right 
to be considered innocent until proven 
guilty, are something we associated with 
“Old Labour” that have to be junked along 
with the red flag and the block vote. 

Blair's constant talk of “self-help”, “self- 
improvement” and “self-support” is coded 
speech for the programme implicit in the 
report of Labour’s “Commission on Social 
Justice”. It is full of the right wing projects 
that the Tories did not dare to push: “tar- 
geting benefits”, taxation on child benefit, 
the abolition of student grants. 

It embodies a vision of the systematic 
dismantling of the welfare state as a uni- 
versal service, free at the point of need. 

To succeed Blair must seal the Labour 
Party off from working class pressure— 
before, during and after the election. 

His distaste for the unions is plain 





“I see a lot of socialism behind Labour’s front bench, 
but not in Mr Blair. I think he has genuinely moved.” 
Margaret Thatcher 





Great Strike of 1984/5, under which the 
NUM was bankrupted and which allows 
shop stewards to be fined for organising 
unofficial action. 

Blair is hard at work destroying the tra- 
ditional Labour commitment to the pub- 
lic sector, and refusing to consider the re- 
nationalisation of the utilities like water, 
the railways, or the abolition of the hospi- 
tal trusts. 

He is busy refining Tory values in the 
sphere of social policy and civil rights. 
When teachers and parent governors, even 
in “middle England”, revolt against sack- 
ing teachers and set illegal budgets instead, 
Blair condemns them. 

Jack Straw, Labour’s shadow Home 
Secretary, outflanks Tory Michael Howard 
on the right, claiming that “too many guilty 
people are being found innocent”. Accord- 
ing to Straw the police are too hamstrung 


by having to observing the rights of the 
“crmumals~. 


enough. He will fight to reduce the per- 
centage of trade union votes at Labour 
Party Conference—first to 50% and then 
possibly even lower. To push through these 
reforms he is planning a counter-revolu- 
tion in the unions. His assault on Bill Morris 
and the TGWU is just the first shot in a 
campaign to replace left talking leaders 
with puppets who will just sit there in their 
Armani suits and smile while Blair kicks 
their members in the teeth. 

The Labour and trade union leaders who 
oppose Blair are weak and indecisive be- 
cause they know that the bosses will not 
tolerate, the “Old Labour” programme— 
inadequate as it was. That is why Bill 
Morris spoke against Blair “with a heavy 
heart”. 

They dare not expose Blair's real plans 
and they will not mobilise their member- 
ships in an active campaign. He will press 
on with steps to cut their throats and they 
will flap like chickens that sense the knife. 
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The only difficulty Blair has with the 
union leaders is money. In a non-election 
year the unions shell out over half the 
Labour Party’s expenses (£4.7 million out 
of £8.8 million in 1993). 

This figure is much higher in an elec- 
tion year when the unions give many mil- 
lions extra to the party’s “war chest”. In- 
come from “corporate donors” (the bour- 
geoisie) is minuscule. Overwhelmingly, 
Labour relies on the political levies of 
working class trade unionists. 

This reliance on the unions funds un- 
derscores the fact that Labour is a work- 
ers’ party at the level of its social base, 
though a bourgeois party at the level of its 
programme and leadership. 

This remains a gigantic social contra- 
diction. Workers, as party members and 
as voters, want social reforms, especially 
after sixteen years of Tory oppression. The 
upsurges of resistance over the past years, 
starting with the poll tax, going on to the 
massive popularity of campaigns to save 
the NHS and education, shows that work- 
ers want a serious and substantial reversal 
of what the Tories have done. But Blair 
has devised in the place of Labourism a 
new ideology or, rather, he has stolen it 
from the discredited Tories. 

So far resistance to the Tories remains 
fragmented into trade union struggles and 
social campaigns. The next year or two is 
a Clear pre-election period. Political ques- 
tions, including what will go into Labour's 
manifesto will be brought to the fore, even 
if Blair tries to keep them as vague as pos- 
sible. 

Rank and file militants in the unions 
must bring forward the demands of work- 
ing class people for fundamental change. 
These will embarrass and expose the real 
intentions of the Blairites. Around such 
demands an organised resistance to the 
crypto-lories must be built that can de- 
velop into a fighting altefnative. This will 
bring nearer the day when we can chase 
Blair and his cronies out of the labour 


movement and fight our class enemies with 


the full force of our organisations. 
@ Dromey vs Morris—page 4 
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4 ¢ FIGHTBACK 





t says something about the state of un- 
ion democracy that a challenge to a 
general secretary can be so surprising 
as to make the front pages of the bosses’ 
press. The election for the post of General 
Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union (T&G) has been greeted 
with lengthy articles in the broadsheets and 
featured on BBC 2’s Newsnight. 

The media’s concern lies with the for- 
tunes of Jack Dromey, who has made it 
plain that he seeks to recast the T&G in 
the mould of Tony Blair’s “new Labour”. 

Dromey’s personal and political identi- 
fication with Blair's project has rightly set 
alarm bells ringing among militants 
throughout the unions. They recognise that 
the T&G contest is no mere squabble be- 
tween bureaucrats over control of the 
union HQ. . 

The bulk of the T&G bureaucracy back 
Morris. Surprisingly the exceptions are the 


supposedly left-leaning North West and 


’ Irish regions. Those regions’ officers sup- 


port for Dromey owes more to their per- 
sonal vendetta against Morris and exposes 
them as cynical opportunists, not princi- 
pled political opponents. 

In other circumstances, revolutionaries 
might have given critical support to a chal- 
lenge to Bill Morris’ four-year reign at the 
T&G. 

Bill Morris has presided over the loss of 
200,000 members from the union’s ranks. 
While he has publicly called for a future 
Labour government to repeal all the To- 
ries’ anti-union laws, he has insisted in the 
here and now that the union stay within 
the law — effectively condemning the 
sacked Badgerline bus workers to defeat. 
In the wake of Bill Clinton’s 1992 election 
victory, Morris went so far as to organise 
seminars in Britain by advisors from the 
US Democrats. 





By GR McColl 

But these aspects of Morris’ record have 
nothing to do with Dromey’s candidacy. 
The real reasons behind his bid for control 
of the T&G are Morris’ refusal to defy the 
union’s executive and back the ditching of 
Clause IV at Labour’s special conference, 
and his insistence on specifying a minimum 
wage of at least £4 an hour. 

This figure — some £2 below the Coun- 
cil of Europe’s decency threshold — is woe- 
fully inadequate, but for Dromey it is still 
too generous. 

He is fully prepared to back his wife, 
shadow Employment Secretary, Harriet 
Harman, in her refusal to commit Labour 
to anything more than the principle of a 
minimum wage. 

She is insisting that the figure could only 
be determined after the CBI (the bosses’ 





UST SAY you'll give us something . 
. . anything!”. With these words, 
General Secretary John Sheldon, 
captured the predicament of the leader- 
ship of the National Union of Civil and 


Public Servants (NUCPS). He was plead- 


ing with Kevin MacNamara, Labour’s 
Civil Service spokesman, to promise the 
civil service unions some basic reforms 
should Labour win power. 

The question of the next Labour gov- 
ernment dominated much of the NUCPS 
conference in Bournemouth last month— 
demonstrating the bankruptcy of a lead- 
ership that has given up on workers’ ac- 
tion to stop the Tory onslaught on mem- 
bers’ pay, jobs and conditions. 

Civil servants have not been immune 
to the Tories’ pay freeze, their privatisa- 
tion drive and cuts in jobs and services. A 
third of NUCPS’s 100,000 members’ jobs 
will be at risk when the viciously anti- 
working class Job Seekers Allowance 
(JSA) is introduced next year. Yet, the 
NEC could not even bring itself to demand 
of Labour that they repeal this act when 
they are in office. 

In their main motion to conference, the 
NEC simply called for a moratorium on 
privatisation and contracting out, and for 
consultation with the unions in a “review” 
of already privatised civil service func- 
tions. 

Rather than repeal the anti-democratic 
anti-union laws, Sheldon called for the 
re-introduction of the subscriptions check- 
off system. 

Rank and file delegates felt they needed 


Trotskyist _ 


NUCPS Conference 
Don’t wait for Labour 





more from any incoming Labour govern- 
ment. A petition calling for the reversal 
of the agency and privatisation policies, 
the return to national pay bargaining, suf- 
ficient jobs to provide a full service and 
the scrapping of the JSA and Incapacity 
Benefit rules was circulated. In just a cou- 
ple of hours, the petition gained the sup- 
port of nearly half the delegates. 

At a lively fringe meeting, delegates 
asked MacNamara whether Labour 
would repeal all the anti-union laws, re- 
nationalise the utilities and implement a 
national minimum wage. MacNamara 
responded that these issues may have been 
relevant for the 1945 Labour government 
but now we have a “global economy” they 
were out of the question! 

Despite Sheldon’s pleading, it’s clear 
that we can expect nothing from the sort 
of Labour government Blair and Mac- 
Namara are planning—only more of the 
same that we got from the Tories. 

Civil service workers need to build a 
mass campaign for the repeal of all the 
anti-union legislation, bringing back in- 
house all the privatised and contracted 
work, without compensation and under 
workers’ control, and the repeal of all 
those functions which civil servants have 
to carry out for the bosses against the 
working class—like the JSA and the Child 
Support Agency. 

We need to fight for these demands not 
only under the next Labour government, 
but in the here and now. We can give Tony 
Blair and Kevin MacNamara a nasty 
shock. If they are elected to office in the 





midst of strikes and demonstrations call- 
ing for these basic measures, then it will 
be all the harder for them to press through 
their Tory agenda. 

The other major event at conference 
was the move to merge the NUCPS with 
the IRSF, the inland revenue union. If en- 
dorsed in a ballot of members in Septem- 
ber this year, this will create a new union 
that will unite civil servants across all 
government departments. The new union, 
the Public Services, Tax and Commerce 
Union (PTC), will be a step forward. But 
there is a danger that the merger will then 
be used as a stepping stone to a further 
merger with the clerical workers’ union, 
the Civil and Public Sector Association 
(CPSA). 

However tempting this may appear to 
activists—particularly in the CPSA where 
the right-wing leadership crush all at- 
tempts at official action and stamp on 
democratic procedures—such a merger 
would not be in the interests of members. 

Why? Because the PTC, unlike the 
CPSA at present, will be a union that com- 
bines workers with their senior manag- 
ers—the very people who are implement- 
ing the cuts and attacking jobs and serv- 
ices. 

Time and again, this hinders workers’ 
democracy and ability to fight back inde- 
pendently. 

Militants in the new PTC will have to 
wage a battle to kick these managers out 
of the new union if the potential gains of 
this, and any future mergers, are to be 
realised.& 
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organisation) has decided what it can af- 
ford. 

Dromey poses as the champion of mem- 
bers’ democracy, insisting that the T&G 
should have staged a ballot — or opinion 
poll — of its members over the Clause IV 
debate. 

What Dromey clearly had in mind, how- 


ever, was a stage-managed plebiscite, akin. 


to the Labour leadership's poll of constitu- 
ency party members, which was a sophis- 
ticated form of ballot-rigging. 

In short, Dromey hopes to bypass the 
union’s delegate conference and elected 
officers when their policies clash with 
Blair’s unashamedly pro-market agenda. 

Dromey and Harman send their children 
to the same grant-maintained, west Lon- 
don school that young Euan Blair will at- 
tend from September (a school which does 
not recognise any of the teaching unions). 
Dromey and Harman are part of Blair's 





inner circle and Dromey clearly shares 
Blair's ideas for the future of trade unions. 

Dromey’s transformation of the T&G 
will be to make it little more than a loyal 
lapdog for Blair. In return, he will ask for, 
and get, nothing for T&G members from 


a future Blair-led government. T&G mem- 


bers should cast their ballots for Bill Mor- 
ris. 

Of course, Morris’ re-election will do 
nothing, in itself, toimprove the lot of T&G 
members in the bus garages, car plants and 
food processing factories, who are faced 
with job losses, shrinking real pay and the 
erosion of terms and conditions. 

Despite the best efforts of a handful of 
militants in the union, the T&G lacks a 
national rank-and-file organisation capa- 
ble of fighting for a root and branch trans- 
formation of the union, A Dromey win, 
however, would make the terrain of strug- 
gle a great deal harder. 


MSF Conference 





| Counting the costs — 


HIS YEAR’S conference of the 
Manufacturing, Science and Fi- 
nance union (MSF) was domi- 
nated by discussions on the state of the 
union's finances. Branches were told 
in January that the operating loss for 
the year was £590,000. By the follow- 
ing month this figure had been “re- 
vised” to £1.4 million! The general in- 
competence of the current leadership, 
under Roger Lyons, was further high- 
lighted when it was revealed that the 
union had total liabilities of over £18 
million, the highest of any trade union 
in the country. 

The response of the bureaucracy? 
Rather than see their own perks and 
fat salaries cut, they planned to save 
money by cutting down on democracy. 

No less than 27 rule changes were 
proposed. These included the follow- 
ing: 
¢ a 40% reduction in branch finances; 
¢ a reduction in annual conference from 
800 to 600 delegates and from three 
and a half days to two and a half; 

e bi-monthly rather than monthly re- 
gional council meetings, with funding 
reduced by a third; 

¢ a halving in size of MSF delegations 
to the TUC and Labour Party confer- 
ences; 

¢ the national Health and Safety 
Officer position to remain unfilled. 

Conference threw out most of these 
rule changes; apart from a reduction 
in regional council funding and the 
reduction in the TUC delegation. But 
several would have been passed if they 
hadn’t required a two-thirds majority. 
This reflected a general drift to the 
right. Some left wing positions were 
agreed. Workers Power motions and 
amendments won the conference to 
support for the abolition of all anti- 
union laws, no platform for fascists and 
to kicking fascists out of the workplace. 

We also won motions on total oppo- 
sition to new management techniques, 
reversal of the marketisation of the 
NHS and opposition to Labour's 
Health 2000 proposals. 

Conference agreed to send a letter 
of protest against the state of emer- 
gency to the Bolivian President and to 
support the Bolivian, Union Solidarity 
Committee (see page 11). 





But despite these successes, many 
motions were amended to avoid any 
commitment to actually organising 
action and to avoid any active defiance 
of the law. Instead the emphasis was 
put on education of members, and plac- 
ing demands on a future Labour gov- 
ernment. 

The debate on the old Clause Four 
confirmed the control of the Lyons’ 
leadership. In a debate on an NEC 
motion on full employment, an amend- 
ment was narrowly passed supporting 
Clause Four; the NEC then opposed 
the amended motion and it was de- 
feated. Likewise, an emergency motion 
condemning the decision of the MSF 
delegation to the special Labour Party 
conference to vote against Clause Four 
(against existing union policy) was nat- 
rowly defeated. 

The left within the MSF remains di- 
vided between Unity Left (the old TASS 
Broad Left) and Network 90 (the old 
ASTMS Broad Left). 

Unity Left is the larger grouping and 
still retains some members on the NEC, 
It remains tied to electoralism, captur- 
ing positions rather than building sup- 
port from the rank and file. Network 
90, while more democratic and more 
committed to winning rank and file 
support, is still too incoherent in its 


_ aims to grow significantly, Discussion 


in Network 90 on an action programme 
for the union has, as yet, come to noth- 

ing. One opportunity to unite the left 

has emerged. At.a packed Unity Left 

meeting Joe Bower was chosen to stand 

against Lyons in the 1997 election. 

Bower, along time member of the Irish 

Communist Party, is supported by 

Unity Left and Network 90. 

We need an open and democratic 
campaign around this election, involv- 
ing all of the left in a debate around a 
united platform. Within this campaign 
Workers Power will argue for class 
struggle politics at all levels of the un- 
ion. 

We must use the campaign to start 
to build a rank and file movement 
across all sections of the union, based 
on transforming MSF into a demo- 
cratic, fighting union. This is the only 
way to defeat Lyons and the right 
wing.# 
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Time to ioina 


Nurses 








real union 


WP: The RCN has scabbed on every 
health strike ever called. Now it has 
voted overwhelmingly to drop its ban 
on industrial action, called for the 
legalisation of prostitution and is 
giving Tory ministers a rough ride. 
What’s going on? 

Jane: The RCN has always seen itself as a 
“professional” association—organising 
nurses who work on the wards but also 
representing nurse managers. It actively 
undermined trade union attempts to fight 
health cuts throughout the 1990s by break- 
ing strike action. Obviously, the over- 
whelming nature of the Conference vote 
showed how angry nurses are at the re- 
sults of the Tory health reforms. But I think 
nurses who stay in-the RCN are still com- 
mitted to the idea of nurses as “profession- 
als”—like doctors; not nurses as workers— 
like other health workers who we deliver 
care alongside. 

Does the vote for action mean the RCN 
has changed as an organisation though? 
Not fundamentally. It voted for “industrial 
action” not strike action. At present the 
form of action they are contemplating goes 
no further than refusing to collect patients’ 
postcodes, so their “fund-holders” can’t be 
billed for hospital services. They are still 
saying “We won't go on strike because that 
would harm the patients”. I think every 
nurse in the RCN has to face up to what 
UNISON members have been saying for 
years: not striking harms the panents more 
than striking, because it allows the Tories 
to destroy the service. 

What is causing such levels of anger 
amongst nurses? 

Obviously, it is the effects of the Tory health 
reforms— not just the 1% pay offer and 
the local strings attached to 3% top-up 
offers. Our jobs are being systematically 
down-graded. Instead of a Sister being on 
a G Grade, she’s now expected to take the 


‘same responsibility for less money on an F 


Grade. Because of the cuts nurses are hav- 
ing to do a lot more work. Managers are 


devolving responsibility right down the pay 


scale. 

How can health workers fightback? 
The biggest problem for organising the 
fightback remains the way many nurses see 
themselves as “different” from other health 
workers. There is a justified grievance 


The Royal College of 
Nursing recently 
voted to end its ban 
on industrial action. 
Workers Power 
spoke to Jane, a 
UNISON steward and 
nurse at the 
University College 
London Hospitals, 
about opposition to 
the pay deal and 
how trade unionists 
in the NHS should 
respond to the RCN’s 
change. 


amongst our nurses: we are increasingly. 


asked to do non-nursing duties. So the 


Sisters, many of them in the RCN, have 


drawn up a list of 77 jobs that we shouldn't 
do. But they have backed management's 
attempts to make the ancillaries do them 
by introducing “multi-skilling™! For them 
the porters and domestics are “low enough 
down the scale” to do these duties. Nurses 
have to break with this style of “manage- 
ment unionism”, so we can fight manage- 
ment.together with the ancillary staff. 

A group of mainly UNISON Sisters and 
other nurses h@¥e been trying to fight 
against this sectional attitude. 

What opportunities does the RCN vote 
open up for building UNISON amongst 
nurses? 

There are 240,000 nurses in UNI- 
SON. The vote allows! us to step up 
the fight to recruit nurses to a real trade 
union. Unfortunately, the UNISON bu- 
reaucracy is likely to use the vote to try to 
limit us to the kind of action the RCN is 
proposing. And that would be fatal. 
How should UNISON members relate to 
the RCN at hospital level? 


College lecturers 


Sheffield strikes 
for jobs 


& HEFFIELD COLLEGE is the larg- 
est further education establish- 
ment in Europe. But if the college 
bosses get their way, it won't be for much 
longer! They intend to “downsize” the 
teaching workforce by 120 over the next 
18 months—a 15% reduction. These plans 
come as a result of their own financial in- 
competence and cuts in government fund- 
ing. At the same time the college Directo- 
rate is aiming to introduce inferior con- 
tracts for the remaining staff and shutdown 
two out of the college’s six centres. 

NATFHE members in Sheffield are 
fighting back against these attacks. Last 
year after four days of strike action, col- 
lege plans to introduce worse contracts 
were withdrawn. Last month, a three day 
strike thwarted their plans again. The vast 
majority of existing staff remain on ‘Silver 
Book’ (nationally agreed) conditions of 
service. No one, however, believes that the 
attacks are over—far from it. Pay increases, 
due since September 1994, have still not 
been paid and the Directorate shows no 
sign of breaking ranks with the policies of 
the bosses nationally in the College Em- 
ployers’ Forum. 

Nevertheless, branch meetings continue 
to adopt militant positions. The three day 


strike in May prevented a government in- 
spection team from operating successfully. 
The next visit is due in September and 
branches are now debating proposals to 
strike again during that week. Also, if there 
are plans to make the 120 redundancies 
compulsory (currently they are seeking vol- 
untaries), there will be indefinite strike ac- 
tion. 

The action in Sheffield has more than 
local significance; it contributes to the 
national fight against inferior contracts 
throughout the FE sector. 

Much of the reason for the militancy of 
lecturers in Sheffield lies with the college’s 
autocratic stance but some credit should 
also be attributed to the emergence of a 
new rank and file organisation in the col- 
lege, attached to the national “Fight the 
Contracts” organisation. This group initi- 
ated by supporters of Workers Power and 
the Socialist Workers Party has produced 
four local bulletins and organised a suc- 
cessful local public meeting. It has done 
this despite attacks from management and 
criticism from the “soft left” leadership of 
the union. In the forthcoming branch elec- 
tion efforts will be made to win officer and 
committee posts to further develop a clear 
militant leadership for the battles ahead. 


We should set up joint meetings with them 
at hospital level. I have already had sev- 
eral discussions with RCN members as to 
how we can take effective action. There is 
clearly a “left” in the RCN on social is- 
sues—as on prostitution. You even get ar- 
ticles about Marxism and health in the 
Nursing Times! 

To them we have to say: join a real union. 
You are workers, like the domestics and 
porters, and your strength lies in unity with 
them, not with the consultants and the 
BMA. If we take action, we can stop the 
destruction of the NHS. 

The RCN vote makes it easier now for us 
to pose the issue of seeing nurses as work- 
ers and taking strike action. We've just 
recruited an RCN steward into UNISON 
and he’s joined—despite the RCN vote— 
because he’s seen the need for strike 
action. 


Nurses need to unite with other 
health workers in the fight to defend 
the NHS. 





Conference 


ballot vote 





WITHIN MINUTES of NATFHE Confer- 
ence deciding by an overwhelming mar- 
gin to ballot for a national pay strike in 
September, General Secretary John Akker 
arrogantly told Conference that the un- 
ion would not implement the decision! 
Hiding behind Conference rules, the lead- 
ership tried to prevent this even being 
discussed. However, delegates finally 
forced Akker to retract and to commit 
himself and the union to use all resources 
to go ahead with the ballot. 

The leadership was also defeated in its 
attempt to call off the national campaign 
against the imposition of new contracts 
following the breakdown of national talks. 
They wanted to restrict the union to a 
campaign for local agreements which 
threatened to fragment the entire union. 

The campaign over pay is an opportu- 
nity to reunite the union in a fight against 
the new contracts and for a decent pay 
rise. The two campaigns cannot be sepa- 
rated. The government will again refuse 
any pay increase except to those who ac- 
cept new contracts. The fight now is to 
organise in Regions and branches to make 
sure the ballot over pay goes ahead de- 
spite any sabotage or excuses from the 
defeatists in the leadership. The employ- 
ers will go on the offensive to force 
through new contracts and branches must 
prepare for protest strike action in the next 
few weeks.@ 
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Can public 








sector 





nkes win? 


Jeremy Drinkall, Companies House 
NUCPS shop steward, 
writing in a personal capacity, 
looks at the chances of success. 


qs OING ON strike if you work in 
a factory has an immediate ef- 
fect. You can see the bosses’ 
production line coming to halt. You can 
see that they can’t get their goods out 
and you know that you’re affecting 
their profits. 

I work in Companies House, an ex- 
ecutive agency of the DTI. We don’t 
work to produce a profit. By law, the 
only goods Companies House can sell 
are company searches and information. 
We have to sell these at cost price. 
There is no competition since Compa- 
nies House is the only holder of this 
information, such as annual accounts 
and returns, collected as part of its role 
as regulator of companies. 

Millions of other workers are in the 
same position. Health workers’ strikes 
can’t stop profit-making. Neither can 
benefit workers. If I got up at a mass 
meeting and argued that we goon strike 
and hit the bosses were it hurts—in 
their profits, I'd get a good laugh and 
not much more. 

Yet strike action is essential if pub- 
lic sector workers are to fight back 
against low pay, worsening conditions, 
job cuts and privatisation. At present, 
we have just finished balloting for a one 
day strike and an indefinite overtime 
ban in protest at an attempt to con- 
tract us out to the private sector. 

Like many others in the public sec- 
tor, we have tried lobbying MPs, writ- 
ing to the media, even leafleting cus- 
tomers. We got overwhelming and ac- 
tive support for keeping Companies 
House non-profit making and in the 
public sector. But it didn’t work. 
Heseltine proposed to contract us out, 
bit by bit. 

We decided to put a ban on over- 
time. But here we ran into problems. 
Who should vote on the overtime ban? 
Those who worked in sections that 
were offered overtime or everyone? 
What if only a handful of workers were 
asked, refused and were sacked? Of 
course, we voted to take further strike 
action in defence of anyone victim- 
ised—but then what about those whose 
contracts contain a clause to work 
habitual overtime? 

The truth is that strikes effect every- 
one equally, whereas overtime bans, 
like selective strikes, call for some 
workers to make bigger sacrifices than 
others. 

We are now planning a one day 
strike. But we know that a one-day 
strike causes management and the 
ministers few problems. We walk out 
for a day, have a noisy picket, get on 
the local radio—and then go back to 
work. We are due to strike on 2 June. 
By 30 June we will have caught up on 
the lost work but our pay packets will 
be down by £30. 

I know waverers and potential scabs 
use any old excuse to justify breaking a 
strike. But when good union members 
say, “What's the point?” it can be hard 
to answer them. 

We’ve taken nine one day strikes in 
defence of trade union rights at GCHQ: 


tr 


unions are still banned there despite 
rulings from the International Labour 
Organisation. One day strikes don’t 
work. 

But when the bosses aren’t count- 
ing their lost profits, can all-out indefi- 
nite strike action win? 

Although we don’t produce a profit 
for our employers, our work is essen- 
tial to the profit system. Without a 
complete and up-to-date set of com- 
pany records, business transactions are 
conducted in the dark; mergers and 
takeovers are practically impossible. 
Companies House oils the wheels of 
capitalism. Why else would the gov- 
ernment spend so much money keep- 
ing it going? 

This is also true for other workers in 
the public sector. Of course, the effect 
of such strikes can take a long time to 
work through. Six weeks into a teach- 
ers strike its impact couldn’t be meas- 
ured in so many millions of pounds lost. 

In the meantime, service users suf- 
fer. Buyers of coal can buy elsewhere, 
but benefit claimants can’t get their 
money off anyone else during a strike. 

But to shy away from all-out indefi- 
nite strike action in the belief that other 
workers will see you as the enemy, sim- 
ply accepts the bosses’ propaganda. 
Support can be won through mass 
public meetings, demonstrations and 
involving representatives of user 
groups in the running of the dispute— 
writing press releases, producing bul- 
letins and collecting money for the 
strikers. 

And we shouldn’t forget that serv- 
ice users are also workers. Our own 
strikes might take a long time to hit the 
bosses but if carworkers, miners and 
others start taking solidarity action in 
defence of the services they depend on, 
the bosses quickly start to question 
their ability to “sit it out”. 

Asuccessful strike across any group 
of public sector workers could inspire 
other workers to fight management 
attacks—a thought to send a shiver 
down the spine of any government 
minister with his clutch of private sec- 
tor “consultancies”. 

It has taken a long time for trade 
unionists in the white-collar public 
sector to get where we are today. Only 
20 years ago, the prospect of these 
workers taking indefinite action was 
unthinkable. In the ast two decades, 
we have grown up, though we still have 
throwbacks to our previous existence. 
The most crucial of these is an unwill- 
ingness to challenge the bosses over 
who runs the service. 

All-out indefinite action poses that 
challenge. By going on strike we can 
begin to assert our authority. By strik- 
ers deciding what constitutes emer- 
gency cover ina hospital, they can begin 
to realise that they—not some 
trumped-up manager—are best placed 
to sort out the priorities of the NHS. 

Strikes, as Marx said, are a “school 
for socialism”. Whether you are a pub- 
lic or private sector worker, now is the 
time to enrol! 


Write to: BCM Box 7750, London WC1N 3XX 


, viet Bey at 
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in the wider labour movement, and building black and white. 


N 1991 50% of all black workers joined 
their unions compared with 40% of 
white workers. While overall trade 
union membership has fallen significantly 
since 1989, black trade union membership 
has dropped less steeply. This is despite 
heavier job losses and higher rates of un- 
employment among black workers. 
But despite this high level of participa- 
tion, black workers are still poorly repre- 
sented at all levels of the trade union lead- 
ership and officialdom. Two thirds of un- 
ions had xo black full time officials in 1991. 
A TUC survey in 1986 concluded that: 
“The under representation of black 
workers in senior union offices and deci- 


_ sion making bodies is to many black trade 


unionists indicative of unions’ failure to 
adequately meet their particular needs and 
concerns.” | 


Stewards 

There has been little general improve- 
ment since in the levels of representation, 
although at shop-floor level more black 
workers are taking up positions as shop 
stewards. In the biggest union, UNISON, 


Sanjay Vedi, assistant research officer, has 


revealed that the proportion of black mem- 
bers in this union is now the largest of any 
trade union in Britain. But this is not re- 
flected at the leadership level. Of 127 
National Executive Committee (NEC) 
members only three are black. The situa- 
tion is no better at regional or branch lev- 


- els. 


The general problems of black workers’ 
participation do not mean that black work- 
ers are passive members. The history of 
black workers’ struggles in Britain is long 
and heroic. Many such struggles have 
helped overcome some of the overt racism 
that used to be the accepted in the trade 
unions. 

Across the trade union movement lip 
service is now paid to anti-racism but, in 
practice, constant concessions are made 
to the racism of the state, the Labour Party 
and of some white union members. 


Respond 


This situation isa direct result of a record 
of indifference by the trade union leaders. 
They have been slow to respond to issues 

that mainly affect black workers. They have 

too often failed to challenge racism ad- 
equately in the workplace for fear of “al- 
ienating” white members. As a delegate 
explained to the TUC Black Workers Con- 
ference: 

“In too many workplaces union officers 
still think they can get away with it by just 
saying “we only have one or two black 
members or we don’t have any at all’. Oth- 
ers, caught up in the institutionalised val- 
ues which we all grow up within this coun- 
try, find it difficult to recognise the differ- 
ent, and often very sophisticated, forms in 
which racism manifests itself on the shop 
floor and in the office.” 

' Instead, bureaucrats hide behind the 
assertion that the union treats all its mem- 
bers equally, irrespective of colour. The 
problem is that capitalist society does not. 
And the failure to recognise this—to un- 


Fighting racism in the unions 


uilding black 





caucuses 


This year’s TUC Black Workers Conference was once again the scene 

of a fierce debate over forms of black self-organisation in the unions. 
For three years running the conference has voted that it should be 
convened as a black only delegate conference—a decision repeatedly 
ignored by the TUC. This year, for the first time, Conference adopted the 
TUC position of allowing white delegates, leaving the question of 

who represents black workers at TUC level as a “matter for 

individual affiliates”. How can we ensure black representation and 
self-organisation in the unions at the same time as combating racism 


unity in action? Laura Watkins reports. 


derstand the roots and results of racism— 
is what causes the unions to fail their black 
members. It is also the implicit argument 
behind opposition—from bureaucrats and 
members alike—to black self-organisation. 

Yet black self-organisation, in the form 
of black caucuses at every level and black 
representation on the leading committees, 
is a vital weapon in the struggle against 
racism in the unions. Caucuses can and 
should empower the oppressed minorities 
to fight to make their demands heard. 


Latest 

Over the last five years many unions 
have begun activating long-held policies 
on positive action for black workers. The 
RMT is among the latest to support black 
members’ caticuses and conferences. In 
many unions race equality committees 
have been established to oversee aspects 
of equal opportunities. But the majority of 
unions remain “colour blind”. 

As Bob Purkiss, TGWU National Sec- 
retary for Equalities and TUC General 
Council member, told the TUC Black 
Workers Conference: 

“Amongst the 76 affiliates to the TUC, 
still only 16 have established structures at 
any level, which enables their Black mem- 
bers to have a voice in the union. ” 

But as UNISON delegates explained at 


the same conference: 

“All too often when black members meet 
together to establish strategies which can 
challenge the problem they share, there are 
angry mutterings about union unity.” 

There is a common argument that black 
self-organisation is a form of “reverse 
apartheid”. Yet there is no evidence to 
support it. Where black workers have set 
up caucuses they have not drawn black 
workers away from the main body of un- 
ions or from the main concerns of the 
members. Neither have they limited black 
workers’ involyement to the areas of black 
workers ‘ issues only. They have not led to 
their isolation. 

Instead, they have helped to build black 
workers’ confidence and involvement in 
many more aspects of the unions’ work. 
Far from being divisive, caucuses have 
actually served to strengthen unity. They 
have encouraged traditionally alienated 
groups of member's to be drawn into the 
unions, adding theirstrength and confront- 
ing racism which is often used to divide 
the workforce. 

Following a 1992 motion by NUCPS 
asking the TUC to examine its structure 
with a view to providing reserved seats on 
the General Council for black workers, the 
proposal became’ a reality at the 1993 
Congress. This major step forward is a 
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must be turned into action. 


Scottish TUC “Speak out against racism” demo. Unions’ anti-racist policies 








result of many years of relentless campaign- 
ing by black trade unionists. 

At the 1994 TUC Congress three new 
seats were reserved for black members at 
the General Council. 

There has been a slight improvement in 
the involvement of black delegates in Con- 
gress. A monitoring exercise of 76% of 
Congress delegations in 1994 showed an 
increase in black delegates from 3% in 
1993 to 5.2% in 1994. However, approxt- 
mately half the delegations had no black 
delegates at all. 

The under-representation of black 
women is particularly acute. Since 1994, 
Congress has made special efforts to en- 
courage affiliated unions to include black 
women on their delegations to the TUC 
Women’s Conference and has created four 
additional seats for black women on the 
TUC women’s committee to be elected by 
conference as a whole. Of the three re- 
served seats on the Council, one has been 
further reserved for a black woman. 


Point 

Reserving seats on leading committees 
will facilitate better representation for 
black members. However, it does not guar- 
antee success. And it poses the question 
of accountability- point blank. Who is to 
elect and control those in the reserved 


Racism and the profit system 


any black workers lack confi- 
dence in the way their union 
represents them in disputes 
over racial discrimination. Support in 
such cases is often poor. 

The Commission for Racial Equal- 
ity, rather than trade unions, still rep- 
resent the overwhelming majority of 
black workers in industrial tribunals. 

This suits the trade union bureauc- 
racy because it means that the union 
as a whole does not have to be seen to 
take a clear stand against managers 





Rea te 


Neville Lawrence’s son Stephen was murdered by racist thugs in Eltham, 


and, in some cases, union members who 
have collaborated in discrimination. 

It means that black workers who are 
active in the struggle against racism 
often do not automatically see their un- 
ion as the place to take up that struggle. It 
keeps anti-racist politics and trade union- 
ism separate. 


Active 


How can we make the unions take up 
the active struggle against racism, and 
ensure adequate representation of black 





London. All too often the unions abstain from the wider fight against 
racism. But, the TUC black workers conference gave the Lawrence 


family’s fight to bring the killers to justice huge support. 


workers in the union and by the union? 

We have to start by understanding 
the real roots of racism. Racist ideol- 
ogy is perpetuated by the social sys- 
tem of capitalism. 

Racist attacks, murder, police and 
state harassment, the low pay and poor 
conditions of black workers are the 
subject of countless motions discussed 
at labour movement conferences. 
They reflect something very deep 


- gseated—systematic oppression based 


on colour or supposed “race”. 

To pull racism up at its roots we 
need an active fight by the entire work- 
ing class. And those roots goas deep 
as the roots of the profit system itself. 
They are rooted in imperialism’s plun- 
der of the third world, in the rampant 
nationalism stirred up and pandered 
to by Labour and the Tories in equal 
measure, and in the racist nationality 
laws through which the bosses ensure 
a global supply of cheap labour. 

Any strategy to overcome racism 
has to start from the necessity of link- 
ing that struggle to the working class 
struggle to smash the profit system. 
This cannot be done without winning 
unity in action between black and 
white workers. 

Black self-organisation within the 
unions is not an obstacle to such unity. 
It is part of the fight to make sure the 
unions as a whole fight against 
racism.@ 


seats? Will the black members’ organisa- 
tions coming into existence at union and 
TUC level be kept as talking shops or pres- 
sure valves for the bureaucracy, or can they 
transform the unions into active anti-rac- 
ist organisations? 

At the TUC Black Workers Conference 
a motion from the NU] to give the Confer- 
ence the right to elect the three General 
Council reserved seats was lost. The Con-. 
ference’s former position of demanding 
black-only representation at the Confer- 
ence-itself was overturned. 

What attitude should consistent anti- 
racists take to these debates? 

First of all, there should be strong local 
and regional black caucuses—black mem-. 


- bers’ groups or other organisations where 


black workers can organise without the 
presence of their white brothers and sis- 
ters. To those affronted by the “divisive- 
ness” of black-only caucuses we have to 
reply: why do you think there is a demand 
for such forms of organisation? It is be- 
cause at certain times and over certain is- 
sues black workers feel they have to or- 
ganise separately in order to make their 
voice heard in the union. 

At anational level, black members’ .con- 
ferences should also be black-only if they 
are to serve as effective national caucuses. 
We support the fight to make the TUC 
Black Workers Conference a black-only 
delegate conference. This does not absolve 
the TUC from organising black and white 
workers together in an anti-racist strug- 
gle, including national conferences, dem- 
onstrations and campaigns. 


Seats 

At the same time we should reject the 
call for the three reserved seats on the 
general council to be elected by the Black 
Workers Conference. In individual unions 
the same applies to reserved seats on the 
NECs. The General Council of the TUC 
(like the NECs of individual unions) does 
not only decide on issues concerning black 
workers. It is, or should be, the “general 
staff” of the whole workers’ movement. It 
has to become accountable to the TUC 
Congress and, through it, to the whole 
movement. 

Above all else we have to remember that 
the fight to change the structures of the 
unions is only a part of the fight to trans- 
form them. Those black leaders who are 
more concerned with advancing up the 
union career ladder rather than fighting 
for workers’ interests can sell us out just 
as easily as white ones. The layer of activ- 
ists which dominates the UNISON black 
members’ group, for example, has repeat- 
edly lent its support to the UNISON bu- 
reaucracy to support the cross-class alli- 
ance strategy of the ARA and oppose ac- 
tive anti-fascism or organised black self- 
defence. | 

“That is why it is important to link the 
fight for better representation to rank and 
file control over all officials and leaders. 
Leaders must be forced to fight for their 
members’ interests or be replaced. And the 
unions as a whole have to be won to a 
programme of active anti-racism.@ 
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_ Breaking the 


order”, Rene Denfield paints a sharp 

and witty picture of the dire state of 
feminism in the USA—in all its goddess 
worshipping, men-hating, anti-sex, eco- 
friendly irrelevance. 

Modern feminism, argues Denfeld, has 
come to mean all kinds of negative things 
that do not appeal to young women. This 
is neither because they are opposed to 
women’s rights and equality, nor because 
they are satisfied with their lot. The rea- 
son is simply that the concerns of leading 
feminists are not theirs. 

She rejects the argument that young 
women are all victims of the anti-feminist 
“backlash”, but puts all the blame on the 
direction taken by the leading feminists in 
the 1980s and 1990s. 

The book concentrates on the USA. 
Lack of any action on women’s issues, 
means that US women tend to learn about 
feminism from college courses. It is from 
these courses, and their reading lists, that 
Denfeld draws much of her material, She 
cites hundreds of works, mainly by US 
feminists, and provides endless quotes to 
prove her point. 

This is where the book is at its strongest 
and most entertaining. Denfeld presents 
an alarming picture of young women at- 
tending seminars and lectures where they 
are told that heterosexuality is oppressive 
per se, that only lesbian relationships are 
acceptable, that pornography is to blame 
for sexual violence, that women are mor- 
ally superior to men (naturally peaceful, 
nurturing, nice to animals and the envi- 
ronment), and that we should all get in 
touch with our goddess to be at one with 
nature. 


Critical 

On sex, she is rightly critical of Andrea 
Dworkin and Catherine McKinnon who 
have led the ideological and legal campaign 
to ban pornography, in an alliance with the 
most reactionary right wing forces. It ap- 
pears they are taught uncritically in many 
colleges in the US: 

“Using a handful of extreme statistics 
from flawed surveys, today’s feminists are 
pushing the idea that men are constantly 
out to rape women—and that women will 
constantly be raped. Sexual assault has 
been redefined to include whistling, touch- 
ing, and sexual humour , . . Even consen- 
sual sex has come to be considered rape, 
as it was in the nineteenth century.” 

Denfeld correctly rejects this redefini- 
tion of rape and portrayal of women as the 


f-: THIS “challenge to the old feminist 





began his fight against Stalin in 
1923, and the formation of an inter- 
national left opposition in 1928-9, fascism 
triumphed and consolidated itself in Italy. 

Fascist totalitarianism froze the politi- 
cal scene and prevented a clear demarca- 
tion of Trotskyism from the ultra-left op- 
position to Stalinism, led by Amadeo 
Bordiga. 

When Mussolini was finally strung up 
and a revolutionary tide swept through 
Italy there was an unprincipled fusion 
between Trotskyists and Bordigists. A bit- 
ter faction fight led to the expulsion of the 
Italian “Trotskyists” (POC) by the second 
Congress of the Fourth International (FI) 
in June 1948. 

The collection of articles in this volume 
(most by Paulo Casciola, of the Pietro 
Tresso Study Centre), tell this story. The 
difficulty is that this story has to be pieced 
together from biographical vignettes of 
prominent activists, official documents 
and partial accounts of specific periods. 
It is a difficult task for the reader but in 
the end a rewarding one. 

The reader is best advised to start with 
Casciola’s account of Tresso, by far the 
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inevitable victims of any heterosexual en- 
counter. She doesn’t belittle the crime of 
rape itself, but recognises the anti-sex and 
anti-men trend in the feminists’ arguments. 
This “anti-phallic” campaign leads to the 
conclusion that women have to reject het- 
erosexual relationships and, in the extreme, 
any contact with men. | 

The final area of modern feminist think- 
ing that links anti-sex, anti-men and patri- 
archal theories together is, Denfeld argues, 
the ideology of goddess worship. Starting 
with an idea that women are intrinsically 
morally superior to men, identifying a time 
in history where women were not ruled by 
men and there were female deities, has led 
to a retreat into spirituality that, once again, 
is irrelevant to most women. 

Denfeld quotes many amusing stories 
about this particular degenerate part of 
1990s feminism, including the following 
account of Starhawk (a witch, perhaps?), 
who claims to be responsible for the with- 
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drawal of Cruise and Pershing missiles in 
Europe. Starhawk describes protests 
against a nuclear power station in Califor- 
nia: 

“Dark falls, and as we feel our power 
and our anger rise, we break from the cir- 
cle, line up on the ridge, shine our 
flashlights down on the plant, and scream. 
We yell out curses. We want them to know 
that we are here, shining our flashlights 
down, to draw their searchlights playing 
over the hills. We are banging on pots and 
pans, pointing our anger like a spear.” 
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on the streets and in their workplaces. 


se start of Italian Trots 


_ most impressive figure of his generation, 


with Broué’s account of the obstacles the 
Stalinists put in the path of working class 
power, and again Casciola’s account of the 
POC’s relations with the FI leadership in 
the post-war years. 

Before 1930 there were no Trotskyists 
in the Italian Communist Party (PCI). 
Trotsky concentrated his efforts on win- 
ning over the ultra-left Bordigists 
(FSPCTI), most of whom had been expelled 
from the PCI in 1928. 


Then in March 1930 five Central Com- 


mittee members of the PCI in exile in 
France (Leonetti, Ravazzoli, Tresso, 
Recchia and Bevassano) raised criticisms 
of the Third Period in the Central Com- 
mittee. Four of the five were expelled from 
the PCI leadership. 

In the summer they opened up direct 
correspondence with Trotsky. On 9 Au- 
gust 1930 they were all expelled from the 
PCI. The emergence of an Italian 
Trotskyist nucleus led to a rapid deterio- 
ration in relations between the ILO and 
the FSPCI, ending in their severing links 
at the ILO conference in Copenhagen in 
1932. 

The new group, called the New Italian 
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Opposition (NOI), became the ILO’s Ital- 
ian section in exile. Leonetti was elected 
to the International Secretariat. 

After the emergence of a “Trotskyist” 
faction within the Bordigists led by Nicola 
de Bartolomeo (Fosco) it joined the NOI 
in 1931. 

The turn towards a new (Fourth) In- 
ternational by Trotsky in 1933 and the 
hotly debated issue of tactical entry into 
the SFIO and other socialist parties di- 
vided the Italian comrades just as much 
as it did the French. Tresso and Leonetti 
agreed with Trotsky on the need for anew 
International, but Ravazzoli and 
Bavassano were against. 

These two broke with Trotskyism in 
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Denfeld comments: 

“While all this hocus-pocus sounds like 
rantings of a lunatic fringe, it is often pre- 
sented to young women as mainstream 
feminism .. , Students are taught—in all 
seriousness: “The background into which 
feminist journeying spins is the wild realm 
of Hags and Crones. It is Hag-ocracy. The 
demons who attempt to block the gateways 
to the deep spaces of this realm often take 
ghostly/ghastly forms, comparable to nox- 
ious gasses not noticeable by ordinary sense 
perceptions.’ Whew.” 

Denfeld does a relatively good job ex- 
posing some of the more absurd positions 
of the feminists, and relating these to po- 
sitions adopted by some of the right wing 
feminists in Victorian times, but she is no 
theoretician and no political activist, She 
does not engage with the complex argu- 
ments that underlie many theories of pa- 
triarchy. In fact, she assumes they are all 
the same, 
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March 1934. Leonetti too went off the 
rails with the advent of the Popular Front 
in 1935. At the July International Secre- 
tariat he proposed the slogan “Popular 
Front to Power” for France. In July 1936 
he resigned and broke with Trotskyism. 

As critics of Stalin’s ultra-left Third 
Period they were disarmed when Stalin 
turned right again in 1934/5. They had 
not absorbed enough of Trotskyism’s cri- 
tique of Stalinism to understand the Popu- 
lar Front as a leap from bureaucratic cen- 
trism into social patriotism. 

Those that did, like Tresso, participated 
in the FI’s founding conference and he was 
elected onto its leading body. 

With Hitler’s occupation of France in 
1940 many Italian comrades there were 
interned or deported to Italy. Tragically 
Tresso was sprung from prison in 1943 
by Stalinist partisans. When they realised 
who he was they murdered him. 

With the collapse of fascism the 
Trotskyists were able to work again in 
Italy. On 30 October 1943 the first 
Trotskyist paper, called Il Militante , ap- 
peared published by De Bartolomeo. 

At the same time, a group emerged led 
by the unreconstructed Bordigist 
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She puts forward no alternative expla- 
nation of why, for example, there were 
some societies dominated by goddess wor- 
ship and women don’t seem to have been 
oppressed in them. She restricts herself to 
rubbishing some of the more extreme 
quotes which suggest that early societies 
were nice places to live because they were 
run by women. 

At the level of politics she is even worse, 
and it is a sad reflection of the weakness of 
Marxism and the left in the USA that she 
does not even attempt a critique of revolu- 
tionary politics or “socialist feminism”. 

She rejects separatism, idealist escap- 
ism and individualistic naval gazing. But 
despite condemning the passivity of the 
feminists, she rejects political activism: 

“For many women of my generation civil 
disobedience and protest activism often do 
seem pointless: more of a feel-good nostal- 
gic return to the sixties than an effective 
means to gain and exercise power. Women 
once had to stand outside in the rain yell- 
ing for their rights because they were for- 
bidden a place inside government or the 
workplace, Now we have a foot in the door, 
going back outside seems like admitting 
defeat in a battle we are winning.” 

This reveals her true position. She has 
no theoretical basis for understanding 
women s continuing oppression in society. 
She rejects the feminist theories of patri- 
archy but concludes that because society 
is no longer run solely by men there is 
nothing “patriarchal” about it. She never 
mentions women’s oppression. The prob- 
lem is simply inequality. 


Challenger 

As a “challenger” to the old feminists, 
Denfeld ultimately fails working class 
women. Her belief that single issue cam- 
paigns and working within existing insti- 
tutions can bring about lasting equality is 
a dead end. For all her radical critique of 
feminism she is seeking a route which is 
already closed; full equality within capi- 
talist society. As she might say to a god- 
dess worshipper—sell that one to a single 
mother working in a US factory, let alone 
women working arid land in famine 
stricken Africa. | 

While Denfeld attempts to win feminism 
back to a reformist liberal perspective, 
someone in the US needs to start mount- 
ing a real challenge: organising young, and 
older women, and men, into a militant 
working class women’s movement that will 
fight not just for equal rights, but for lib- 
eration and socialism. 





Mangano. In July 1944 Mangano and De 
Bartolomeo concluded a hasty and unprin- 
cipled fusion to found the Communist 
Workers Party (POC). They applied to the 
SWP (US) for recognition as the official 
Italian section of the FI, which they re- 
ceived. 

The programmatie-differences between 
the two halves of the POC proved 
unbridgeable The organisation was soon 
riven by factionalism but De Bartolomeo 
died in January 1946 leaving the POC in 
the hands of Mangano’s followers. Over 
the next two years battle raged with the 
International leadership until 1947 when 
the FI-loyal wing were defeated at a con- 
ference. 

The final split was caused by the POC 
calling for an abstention in the April 1948 
Italian elections and refusing critical sup- 
port for the PCI. The June 1948 World 
Congress of the FI withdrew recognition 
from the POC and Italian Trotskyism had 
to start again, nearly from scratch. 

Revolutionary History has given us a 
volume that is difficult to digest, but im- 
portant lessons are there—the centrality 
of agreement on a Trotskyist programme 
and the futility of unprincipled fusions. 
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OR MOST of the war the Tory prime 
minister, Winston Churchill, and the 
Labour leader, Clement Attlee, col- 
laborated in a government of national unity. 
After VE Day Churchill asked Attlee to con- 
tinue the coalition until Japan surrendered. 

Under pressure from his party Attlee de- 
clined and asked Churchill to call an elec- 
tion for the autumn of 1945. Churchill was 
furious and called an election for July. 

Churchill was convinced he would win, 
provided he acted quickly to capitalise on 
his enormous personal popularity. 

But when the final results of the election 
came in Churchill and Attlee were both 
dumbfounded. The Labour leader, who 
Churchill with typical arrogance once de- 
scribed as “a modest man with much to be 
modest about”, had soundly trounced the 
mighty war leader. Labour, which had never 
before won an overall majority in a general 
election, got two million more votes than 


ABOUR’S ELECTION manifesto, 

Let Us Face the Future, published in 

April 1945, reflected the radicalism 

of the masses rather than the conservatism 

of the leadership. Their original proposal 

contained no nationalisation measures, 

other than that of the Bank of England! It 

was considerably more timid than the re- 

construction measures being pushed for by 
the TUC. 

At the 1944 LP conference Aneurin 

Bevan led a rank and file revolt against this 


- timidity, demanding widespread nationali- 


sation and: 

“Appropriate legislation to ensure that 
the national assets, services and industries 
shall be democratically controlled and op- 


erated in the national interest, with repre- 


sentation of the workers engaged therein 
and of consumers.” 

Bevan won and substantial nationalisa- 
tion pledges were included in the manifesto. 
It declared the Labour Party was “Socialist 
and proud of it”, and had, as its “ultimate 
purpose ... the establishment of the So- 


‘clalist Commonwealth of Great Britain— 


free, democratic, efficient, progressive, 


public spirited, its material resources or- 
- ganised in the service of the British people.” 


Rhetoric maybe, but rhetoric the work- 
ing class was prepared to believe and to 
have high hopes of seeing put into prac- 
tice. The manifesto promised to implement 
the main proposals contained in the 
Beveridge Report of 1942. 

Beveridge, a Liberal, had urged the crea- 
tion of amodern welfare state, with acom- 
prehensive health service, free at the point 
of delivery. The extortionate costs of health 
care before the war and the misery inflicted 
on millions thanks to the still intact Poor 
Laws made the Beveridge Report enor- 
mously popular in Britain. It had sold in 
vast numbers in a paperback version in the 
war. Even Churchill was obliged to put 
some of its proposals in his own manifesto, 

After its stunning victory, Labour had 
no excuse for not carrying out its manifesto. 


‘Witha 154 seat majority in parliament (393 


Labour MPs in all) plus the support of the 


two Communist Party MPs, Labour lost the 
-excuse that it had in 1924 and in 1929-31 


when, as a minority government, it pleaded 


the need to tone down its reforms in order 


to maintain Liberal support. 

Between late 1945 and 1948 the govern- 
ment actually honoured its major pledges. 
This, in itself, marks the 1945 Labour gov- 
ernment off from all others. 

It said it would nationalise, and it did. 
The Bank of England, the mines, the rail 
and transport system, civil aviation, tel- 
ecommunications, the major public utilities 
(gas, electricity and water) and the iron and 
steel industry were all brought into public 
ownership. 

By 1948 Bevan had set up the National 
Health Service. A universal system of wel- 
fare benefits was established. The major 


the Tories (nearly 48% of the popular vote) 
and an absolute majority in parliament of 
154. Two Communist Party MPs were also 
elected. 

As Churchill’s chauffeur-driven limou- 
sine pulled away from Buckingham Palace 
on that evening, a Standard 10 saloon car, 
driven by Mrs Attlee, pulled up. The King 
recorded that Clement Attlee seemed “very 
surprised that his party had won.” 

The sheer scale of Churchill’s defeat was 
a surprise. But a Labour victory should not 
have been. The majority of the population, 
the working class including the armed 
forces, had long broken from the Liberal 
Party (the previous general election had 
been in 1935) and was ready for a Labour 
government. 

Labour won 70% of the working class 
vote, with one poll revealing that 43% of 
the workers questioned gave class identifi- 
cation as the reason why they were voting 





Labour. 

_ More unusual, and a sign of the radical- 
isation wrought by the war, was the defec- 
tion of a considerable part of the middle 
classes to Labour. According to surveys at 
the time 21% of professional and small 
business people went over to Labour. 

Both the working class and a substantial 
section of the lower middle classes wanted 
radical change. They had lived through the 
hardship and fear of war. Before this they 
had suffered a decade of mass unemploy- 
ment, with only the means-tested dole. The 
doctors’ or the hospital bill was a night- 
mare, even for those in work. 

Five years of full employment for those 
not in the armed forces, together with 
wartime government recognition of unions, 
had raised the level of organisation and self- 
confidence of the working class, enabling 
it to finally shake off the effects of the ter- 
rible defeat of 1926. 


By and large the working class had toler- 
ated Churchill for the duration of the war 
because they believed he was a good war 
leader. In their overwhelming majority they 
accepted that this was a war against fas- 
cism. It was not only that the British impe- 
rialist propaganda machine fed them this 
lie. So did their party and their unions and, 
after 1941, the Communist Party. 

Only a few hundred Trotskyists tried to 
expose the falsehood that the cause of the 
British Empire was the cause of democracy 
and a socialist future. 

It was hard to expose this lie given the 
workers’ genuine and correct class hatred 
of Hitler and Nazism and British imperial- 
ism’s alliance with the USSR. The British 
press carried almost daily reports “hailing 
the Red Army”. 

The war at one level was an enormous 
class compromise. But it produced a deep 
radicalisation at another. Expectations for 





_ WORKERS’ HISTORY 


1945: As 


war ends 





bour wins the 


a better world had been fuelled by govern- 
ment propaganda to promote the war ef- 
fort. There was a fervent desire that the 
great sacrifices ordinary people had made 
would be rewarded. There were sharp 
memories of the cruel deception after the 
First World War when Lloyd George had 
promised the returning troops a Britain fit 
for heroes but had given them the dole 
queue instead. 

Workers remembered the Churchill of 
peacetime, the man who sent the troops 
into the coalfields to break the miner's strike, 
who set up machine gun posts at the 
pitheads. The depth of this feeling was 
potentially revolutionary, given the right 
leadership. 

Leon Trotsky, the leader of the revolu- 
tionary Fourth International, had predicted 
that the Second World War would culmi- 
nate in a revolutionary crisis across Europe. 
In particular countries, notably Italy and 


Labour’s 1945 landslid 


“Socialist and pr 


points of the Beveridge Report became law 
and the modern welfare state was created. 
On education, by contrast, the government 
did very little beyond implementing the 
wartime coalition’s Education Act (1944) 
which preserved grammar schools for the 
middle classes and set up what became 


secondary moderns for the working class. — 


Far from abolishing the public schools 
Labour let them survive with generous 
funding. 

Labour's great reforms were popular, 
none moreso than the setting up of the 
NHS. The nationalisation of the mines was 
heralded as a first step to socialism, with 
miners marking nationalisation day in 1947 
by running up red flags over the collieries 
and turning it into a holiday. 

In addition to these economic and social 
reforms Labour gave the unions revenge 
for the defeat they had suffered after the 
1926 general strike. After the defeat of that 
strike the Tories had passed legislation that 
had tied the unions down. These post-1926 
laws were identical, in many respects, to 
the Tory anti-union laws of the 1980s. 

Solidarity strikes and general strikes 
were outlawed, picketing and secondary 
action was illegal, civil servants were de- 
barred from union membership, strikes 
were made more difficult to call and mem- 
bers were obliged to contract in, rather than 
out of, the political levy that unions col- 
lected to help finance the Labour Party. 

With the 1946 Trades Disputes and 
Trades Union Act virtually all of these re- 
strictions were abolished, leading to the 
affiliation of 350,000 civil servants to the 
TUC and the numbers of trade unionists 
paying the political levy rising in unions 
affiliated to Labour from 48.5% in 1945 
to 90.6% in 1947. 

So are Tony Benn and the reformist left 
correct? Did Labour between 1945 and 
1951 set about introducing socialism, only 
to be thwarted when Britain’s grossly un- 
democratic voting system gave them a 
majority of votes in the 1951 election but a 
minority of the seats? #2 

In truth, it is pure mythology. In 1945 
the Labour government introduced what a 
later leading Labour figure, Dick Crossman, 
called “welfare capitalism”. 

Of course, it carried through measures 
which deserved support, and it established 
gains for the working class that we should 
be ready to defend to the last. But were the 
reforms introduced by Labour a real chal- 
lenge to capitalism, to the wealth, power 
and privilege of the minority who really rule 
Britain? 

The astonishing thing about the 1945 
government's reforms, with a few excep- 
tions, is the extent to which they were the 
product of a consensus with the capitalist 
class. The bosses, the Tories and Labour 
were agreed that some measures of nation- 
alisation were necessary and that a welfare 
state should be established. 


Only two months 
alter the VE Day 
celebrations the 
working class had 
something else to 
celebrate. Labour 
was swept to power 
on a tide of working 
class votes for 
fundamental change. 
How would a Tony 
Blair New Labour 
government today 
compare with the 
one elected in 1945? 
Mark Harrison \ooks 
at the record of that 
landmark 
government. 


For one thing they feared the conse- 
quences of not granting such reforms to a 
working class, including over one million 
under arms, demanding radical change. It 
was a case of reform being a by-product of 
the ruling class’ fear of revolution. At the 
same time capitalism required state inter- 
vention in order to restructure itself and 
pay for things that it needed (an infrastruc- 
ture, services and a healthy workforce that 
it could profitably exploit) but could not 
afford. 

This was clearly the case with most of 
Labour’s nationalisations. By awarding 
generous compensation, paid for by work- 
ing class taxpayers, to the bankrupt former 
owners, Labour was “socialising their 
losses”. This was overwhelmingly the case 
with the coal industry and the railways. 

The coal owners could not or would not 
make the investment necessary to expand 
the coal production needed for post-war 
reconstruction. They co-operated fully with 
Labour’s’ nationalisation and thus set 
themselves up for life with millions of 
pounds in compensation payments for 
handing over their over-valued, loss- 
making assets. 

Just as privatisation became the road to 
profiteering in the 1980s, so nationalisa- 
tion was the source of revenue for the 
owners of what Shinwell called, “dilapi- 
dated, out of date, down at heel” indus- 
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tries. Commercial liabilities, that were es- 
sential to the functioning of capitalism as a 
whole, were taken on by the government. 
And industry at large was given a hidden 
subsidy through the provision of cheap fuel 
and transport. 

Compensation was not the only factor 
that negated the socialist content of La- 
bour’s nationalisation programme. The in- 
dustries taken into public ownership were 
turned into state capitalist corporations. 
The model for running them was Morrison’s 
London Passenger Transport Corporation. 
The workers and consumers had no con- 
trol whatsoever. The dreams of workers’ 


control or even participation were rudely _, 


shattered. 

So it was with the nationalised indus- 
tries. Boards were set up, staffed primarily 
by experts drawn from private industry. A 
few superannuated union bureaucrats were 








added for good measure. When Walter 
Citrine of thé TUC and Ebby Edwards of 
the miners’ union, joined the National Coal 
Board both resigned their positions in the 
labour movement. Labour stipulated that 
the boards could not include representa- 
tives of “interested parties“. So, the work- 
ers themselves could not have representa- 
tives on the board. Production targets, pay, 
methods of work—every aspect of the in- 
dustry—were to be dictated by a board that 
was accountable only to the relevant min- 
ister. 

‘Despite undoubted early reforms in 


_ working conditions, the longer term con- 
sequences of this state capitalist versionof | | 


nationalisation were disastrous for both the 
workers involved and for the concept of 
nationalisation in general. Indeed right 


_ away Labour's “Battle for Output”, in the 


context of post-war reconstruction and the 
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Greece such crises did develop. 

But in the main allied countries the vic- 
tory of the “democracies” over Hitler had 
the effect of deflecting revolutionary po- 
tential into the belief that democracy would 
be sufficient, in the hands of left wing gov- 
ernments, to transform capitalism into so- 
cialism by a series of major social reforms 
and the nationalisation of key sectors of 
industry. 

It only seemed necessary to preserve and 
extend the role of the state in order to abol- 
ish unemployment and misery. Instead of 
revolution, Social Democratic and even 
Communist parties, entered the govern- 
ments of Europe’s major capitalist states. 

In Britain this mood manifested itself in 
the first outright election victory for La- 
bour. The mass of people demanded whole- 
sale change. Capitalism, in order to save 
itself from revolution, recognised that gov- 
ernments committed to its reform were the 
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economic crisis that came (along with the 
worst winter on record) in 1947, forced 
the miners and others to work ever harder 
for less pay. Over the next decades the loss 
making character of the state capitalist 
corporations, the wave on wave of rational- 
isations and closures to offset these losses 
alienated millions of workers from the idea 
of nationalisation. It seemed to “prove” to 
millions in practice that nationalisation did 
not work. 

Nor was the welfare state an unalloyed 
gain for the working class. The benefits 
system was paid for by a regressive taxa- 
tion system that hit the workers and lower 
middle classes considerably harder than the 
rich. 

National insurance ensured that univer- 
sal benefits came from the universal dip- 
ping into working class wage packets not 
from a steeply progressive tax on profits 
and unearned income. House building pro- 
grammes were cut back, especially during 
the economic crisis of 1947, while defence 
spending was allowed to rise and money 
was poured into research to build a British 
Atomic Bomb. 

Even the greatest reform of them all, the 
establishment of the NHS, embodied a se- 
rious compromise with the greedy and de- 
structive British Medical Association (the 
BMA). The BMA repeatedly. voted over- 
whelmingly to oppose the NHS. Their lu- 
crative practices were at stake. 

Co-operation was finally achieved by 
Bevan guaranteeing the maintenance of the 
right of doctors to continue with private 
health care, building into the NHS a two 
tier system and allowing the doctors to 
parasitically use the NHS and its resources 
to increase their own income by taking on 
private patients. 

By the time of the 1950-51 government 
(with Labour’s overall majority reduced to 
just six) the government authorised the 
introduction of charges for aspects of health 
care (including spectacles, prescriptions 
etc) and cut the health budget to pay for 
increased defence costs incurred by British 
involvement in the Korean war and the 
suppression of anti-imperialist revolts in the 
colonies. 

Labour's economic policies were dictated 
by capitalism’s difficulties not workers’ 
needs. Those difficulties became acute af- 
ter the harsh winter of 1947. Labour re- 
sponded with a series of austerity budgets. 

Those budgets meant that houses were 
not built. They meant that food subsidies 
were cut, leading to bread rationing, to 
shortages of basic goods and to the intro- 
duction of a little known fish, snoek, as food 
for the masses! 

Within the working class, particularly on 
the docks, this provoked resistance and 
strikes. The Attlee government met these 
strikes in Churchillian fashion, imposing 
states of emergency and using troops to 
break the strikes. As the cold war devel- 





best means of containing this radicalisation 
of the masses. 

Their job was to appease the demand for 
social transformation, limit it and eventu- 
ally demoralise the masses. These govern- 
ments could then be tossed aside. The La- 
bour Government of 1945 represented both 
the pressure of the masses for social trans- 
formation and the determination of the 
union and parliamentary leaders to direct 
this pressure towards restoring a profitable 
British capitalism and a safeguarded Brit- 
ish Empire, 

The stunned Labour leadership (only the 


left wing leaders Aneurin Bevan and 


Emmanuel Shinwell had predicted victory) 
now found themselves masters of a coun- 
try demanding change. 

For the Labour left the Attlee govern- 
ment is always offered as the model to fol- 
low. It is viewed by Tony Benn as the most 
radical Labour government ever. Heis right. 








oped Ernest Bevin launched a ferocious 
witch hunt against the dockers’ leaders, 
members of his own union, the TGWU, for 
their Communist sympathies. Suspected 
Communists within the party were sum- 
marily expelled. 

All of these actions reveal the reality 
behind the myth of the 1945 Labour gov- 
ernment. They put the reforms into con- 
text—reforms, to be sure, but not the ex- 
propriation of the capitalist class. Having 
saved capitalism Labour was trying, des- 
perately, to manage it. @his is the very na- 
ture of reformism, the party based upon 
the working class but which serves the 
bourgeoisie. It promises to legislate social- 
ism piecemeal; it diverts the workers from 
seizing state power and, having got rid of 
the capitalist class, from building social- 
ism themselves. 

Once in power it drops all pretence. 
Indeed, so sober had the experience of office 
made Labour that by the time it went into 
the 1951 election the party that had 
promised the “Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain” dropped all reference to 
socialism, for the first time ever, in its mani- 
festo. 

The Labour Party of Attlee represented 
a vibrant reformism because it was brought 
to power by a radicalised and expectant 
working class. The New Labour Party of 
Tony Blair represents by contrast a senile 
reformism, pitifully aping Tory policies and 
trying in every way possible to avoid any 
serious promises of reform. It hopes to get 
the votes of a working class that has suf- 
fered a series of damaging defeats on ha- 


But its reforms, although they went further 
than anything done by Labour since, were 
still such as to demobilise and weaken the 
independent fighting capacity of the labour 
movement. They stopped far short of what 
workers had hoped for in 1945. 

They themselves launched substantial 
attacks on the working class and this, in 
turn, led to disillusionment and the return 
of the Tories to power. Despite the scale of 
the social gains, the nationalised services 
and industries, the health service, and all 
the other aspects of the welfare state, the 
Attlee government put workers through the 
same cycle of aroused hopes and dashed 
expectations that subsequent Labour gov- 
ernments have done. 

Attlee ensured that capitalism survived 
the post war years, not only intact but in a 
better position than it could have hoped 
for, to profit from the post war boom that 
eventually came in the 1950s. 





tred of the Tories and a yearning to be free 
of them. 

All Blair’s concessions are to the middle 
classes. The abolition of Clause 4 is largely 
symbolic. But what it symbolises to Brit- 
ain’s bosses is that they need not fear even 
the sort of reforms carried through by 
Attlee. 

Despite the difference in degree that 
exists between these two ages of Labour, 
there is a unity of purpose. That purpose is 
to prove to the bosses that Labour is, be- 
fore anything else, an efficient manager of 
capitalism, The reforms offered by Attlee 
and the attacks promised by Blair are united 
by this common endeavour. 

Herbert Morrison once cynically defined 
socialism as “what Labour does”, We could 
equally well define Labourism as’ “doing 
what capitalism wants”. 

But there is another dimension that also 
unites these two stages of Labour's life. It 
is that the working class are not passive 
recipients of Labour policy, or rather, they 
need not be. 

Attlee did not want to introduce serious 
reforms, let alone socialism, any more than 
Blair does. His hand was forced, to a cer- 
tain measure by the working class. Blair’s 
“New Labour” will not be immune from 
such working class pressure, whatever his 
long term goals, as the election approaches. 

It is the duty of revolutionaries to aid 
and amplify this pressure, these demands, 
to upset Blair’s plans to ride to power on 
the workers’ votes and with the unions’ 
money, only to then carry out Thatcher's 
policies.@ 





Labour guards the empire 





ABOUR’S ROLE in World War Two 
was as loyal and pugnacious defender 
of British imperialism. More pugna- 
cious, indeed, than the appeasing wing of 
the Tory Party. That role continued once 
it got into government, although its ambi- 
tions had to be rapidly curtailed faced with 
proof of the overwhelming economic and 
military might of US imperialism. 

The only clear cut pledge on interna- 
tional affairs that Attlee had was independ- 
ence for India. While this was carried out, 
the other colonies remained under British 
rule. Troops were kept stationed every- 
where. And those troops were authorised 
by the Labour government, to crush the 
risings of workers and peasants—in Af- 
rica, the Middle East and Asia. 

Attlee revealed his own racism on the 
“colonial problem” when he privately de- 
nounced Bevan for being colour preju- 
diced, “pro-black and anti-white”. 

In Ernest Bevin, Attlee had a Foreign 
Secretary willing and able to ensure that 


Britain joined the US in the developing 
Cold War. 

The government sent troops to assist the 
US in its anti-communist crusade in Ko- 
rea the minute it was asked. Behind the 
backs of the party and the cabinet millions 
of pounds were poured into developing 
nuclear weapons. 

Most telling of all was the Government 
of Ireland Act of 1949—the act that to this 
very day gives the small minority of Un- 
ionists in Ireland (a shrinking majority in 
the six counties) the right of veto over the 
unification of the island. 

In these policies Attlee and Bevin were 
at one with later Labour leaderships. They 
supported the USA in Vietnam, sent the 
troops into Northern Ireland to wage a 25 
year long war, supported the Tories in the 
Malvinas and Gulf Wars. Beyond the 
shores of Britain Labours flag was never 
red but red white and blue—the butchers 
apron of the oldest and most treacherous 
imperialism.@ 





WHOLE SECTIONS of the left— 
from Tony Benn to Class War—be- 
lieve that Bolshevism led logically to 
Stalinism and bureaucratic tyranny. 
They are wrong. 

Bolshevik means majority. It was 
the name adopted by the revolution- 
ary majority in the Russian Social 
Democratic and Labour Party 
(RSDLP) after the party’s Second 
Congress in 1903. 

The losing faction became known 
as the Mensheviks (minority). The 
split took place because the old edi- 
torial board of the RSDLP newspa- 
per Iskra refused to be bound by the 
democratic decisions of the congress. 

The Bolsheviks argued for a regime 
of democratic centralism which com- 
bined two things: the maximum pos- 
sible democratic debate inside the 
party, and total unity in action once a 
decision had been made. The Bolshe- 
vik leadership was elected and the 
programme and practice of the party 
was decided by democratic confer- 
ences, but once those decisions were 
made they were put into practice by 
all party members. Democracy en- 
sured that errors could be corrected. 
Centralism ensured that the party 
would be a combat organisation in 
more than name alone, that it would 
strike as a clenched fist. 

This form of organisation scandal- 
ises anarchists and Labour MPs alike. 
But their objection to “party disci- 
pline” in the name of democracy 
serves only to disguise the fundamen- 
tal absence of democracy within their 
own organisations. The absence of 
democratic centralism in the Labour 
Party means that the MPs, ultimately, 
can do what they want. The anarchists 
and greens’ devotion to “networks” 
and spontaneous, non-disciplined 
organisations, covers up the influence 
of unelected cliques and the ineffec- 
tiveness of their organisations. 

‘But back in 1917, without both 
party democracy and centralism there 
would have been no October revolu- 
tion. Following the February Revolu- 
tion of that year, the Bolshevik Party 
won the support of the Russian work- 
ers through their struggle for “Peace, 
Bread and Land”. In particular, they 
rallied the workers to the slogan “All 
Power to the Soviets”, for the rule of 
democratic councils of workers’ and 
soldiers’ delegates. 

But at first the party leaders 
Kamenev and Stalin opposed this and 
wanted to support the new capitalist 
Provisional Government. It was party 
democracy that enabled Lenin, after 
his return to Russia in April 1917, to 
campaign for and win a majority of 
the party and its leadership for a revo- 
lutionary approach. Centralism meant 
that across Russia the Bolshevik work- 
ers were now campaigning for the 
workers’ councils to take power, even- 
tually winning a majority in the Sovi- 
ets for this course and for an armed 
uprising in October. 

Soviet power was the highest form 
of democracy history has yet seen. The 
tiny handful of exploiters were ex- 
cluded, but the mass of workers and 
poor peasants could recall their del- 
egates to the soviets at any time to 
ensure they reflected their views. Far 
from promoting bureaucracy, the 
Bolsheviks sought to prevent it by 
rotating official posts and restricting 
the earnings of officials. Even when 
the Soviet Union was surrounded by 
imperialist armies in 1918, the Bol- 
sheviks continued to debate the way 
forward. 

But the legacy of seven years of war 
took its toll on the Russian werkers. 
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Many of the finest working class 
fighters died in the civil war to de- 
fend the revolution. The soviets, 
which had been the centre of debate, 
collapsed as effective organisations. 
In these dire circumstances only the 
Bolshevik Party stood between the 
revolution and the right-wing “White” 
armies and their imperialist backers. 

Inevitably, power became concen- 
trated in the hands of the party, which 
acted as the guardian of the revolu-- 
tion. The Mensheviks openly called 
for the overthrow of the Bolsheviks 
and collaborated with the Whites. 
Socialist Revolutionaries tried to as- 
sassinate Lenin. To safeguard work- 
ing class power the Bolsheviks banned 
these collaborators and terrorists 
from the Soviets. 

Lenin and Trotsky realised that, 
with only one party in existence, the 
interests of the richer peasants, the 
middle class and even pro-capitalist 
elements could now find a voice in 
the Bolshevik Party itself. So they 
argued for a temporary ban on fac- 
tions within the Party in 1921. This 
was the first voluntary limitation on 
internal party democracy the Bolshe- 
viks ever undertook. 

This proved to be a grave mistake. 
The ban on factions—like the banning 
of other workers’ and peasant par- 
ties—was intended as a temporary 
measure. But it became the perma- 
nent foundation on which Stalinism 
was able to impose bureaucratic rule. 

A bureaucracy developed within 
the party and remaining Soviet organi- 
sations. The initial job of the bureau- 
crats was to oversee the distribution 
of what resources were available. This 
bureaucracy had no interest in democ- 
racy, or world revolution. Quite the 
opposite. It was opposed to anything 
that could have threatened the status 
quo and its own relatively privileged 
position. 

Lenin recognised the danger of the 
bureaucracy, and called Russia a 
“workers’ state with severe bureau- 
cratic deformations”. He called for the 
party to launch a struggle against 
bureaucratism. Trotsky launched the 
Opposition in 1923 to fight for So- 
viet and party democracy. But Stalin 
used his organisational power at the 
centre of the party machine to help 
the bureaucratic caste take over the 
whole party and state. 

It is in this sense only that Stalin- 
ism grew out of Bolshevism. It did so 
not as Bolshevism’s continuation, but 
as its counter-revolutionary negation. 
Bolsheviks who opposed Stalinism 
were first isolated, then sacked, de- 
ported, framed and finally murdered. 

Those who say Bolshevism led in- 
evitably to Stalinism have to portray 
all the necessary measures of work- 
ing class power—the building of the 
Red Army, the re-introduction of man- 
agement into the ruined Russian fac- 
tories, the banning of parti®s who had 
declared war on the revolution—as 
similar to Stalin’s dictatorship against 
the working class. They judge the 
harsh methods of both Bolshevism - 
and Stalinism from the same stand- 
point, without taking account of who 
they were fighting and why. As Trotsky 
said: 

“... the Bolshevik revolution, with 
all its repressions, meant an upheaval 
of social relations in the interest of 
the masses, whereas the Stalinist 
Thermidorean upheaval accompanies 
the transformation of Soviet society 
in the interests of a privileged minor- 
ity. It is clear that in the identification 
of Stalinism with Bolshevism there is 
not a trace of socialist criteria.” 
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N EARLY May the government of 

Sanchez de Lozada managed to put an 

end to three months of militant strug- 
gles by the workers, peasants and urban 
poor of Bolivia. 

The struggle against Lozada’s economic 
and social policies began on 10 January 
when a broad plenum of the COB (Boliv- 
ia’s trade union federation) adopted a pay 
claim for 1995. The COB wanted to see 
the monthly minimum wage increased to 
576 bolivianos (around £90) and a “fam- 
ily wage” of 1,871 bolivianos (about £300). 

The government replied that “a pay rise 
is impossible”, “Bolivia is finished if we 
meet the wage demand”, and so on. 

The government had originally agreed, 
with IMF approval, a wage increase of 


6.5%, The government sent the Finance 


Bill to the Congress, where it has a major- 
ity, with a proposed wage rise of 7.5%. 
That means about 14 bolivianos a month 
and a change in the minimum wage to 200 
bolivianos (approximately £30). At the 
same time the MPs decided to increase their 
own salary by 45%. 

The first major demonstration called by 
the COB took place in La Paz on 4 Febru- 
ary. Similar gatherings took place in all the 
provincial capitals, where masses of local 
people protested against the pay propos- 
als and other government attacks: the 
handing over of natural resources through 
privatisation, the Education Reform and 
the so-called “Popular Participation”. 

These last two parts of the government's 


programme were announced soon after it 


took office in August 1993. 

Popular Participation is the name given 
to the plans to decentralise many of cen- 
tral government’s functions to regional and 
city level. 

The basic laws were adopted a year ago. 
The government aims to transfer the 10% 
of central funds at present distributed to 
city administrations, together with another 
10% that go to departmental development 
corporations, to 308 municipalities (most 
newly created). 

Apart from the obvious fear that the 
decentralisation will disguise a cut in fund- 
ing, the measure has also seen especially 
by the mass of the peasants as a way for 
the government to increase its ties of pa- 
tronage to local, corrupt community lead- 
ers. 

The Education Reform dates from June 
1994 and aims to break with the system of 
free, universal education in Bolivia, intro- 
duced after the 1952 revolution. At present 
there is one teacher for every 13 pupils in 
Bolivia’s schools. The government wants 
to reduce the number of teachers (at 
present around 70,000), cut back on sec- 
ondary and higher education and concen- 
trate resources in the primary sector. In- 
stead of increasing the quality of teacher 
training the government wants to break 
the teachers’ control over their profession 
and, with it, their union. 


Teachers under attack 


The government wants to end job secu- 
rity for teachers and break their union’s 
closed shop. In addition, by defeating the 
teachers the government hopes to weaken 
the COB. Since the destruction of the state 
mining industry in the 1980s, the teachers 
have been at the forefront of many labour 
movement struggles. Their union is a key 
source of finance for the COB, and the 
reform seeks to abolish the compulsory 
payment of union dues. 

The government has been trying to in- 
troduce the Education Reform bit by bit. 
But a renewed struggle erupted in Febru- 
ary against the imposition of College Prin- 
cipals nominated by, and loyal to, the gov- 
ernment. This was the straw which broke 
the camel’s back, and which transformed 
the struggle into one to revoke the whole 
Education Reform. 

During March, faced with the growing 
mobilisation, the teachers and the COB 
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In April the Bolivian government cracked down on a mass strike wave. 
The following article was written by Poder Obrero, the Bolivian section of the LRCL. 


decided to call peaceful marches from the 
provinces to the regional capitals. The 
government responded with violence and 
repression. 

On 21 March the government broke into 
the Federation of Urban Teachers of La 
Paz and arrested a number of leaders and 
rank-and-file teachers, among them Vilma 
Plata, Gonazald'Soruco, Estanislao Aliaga 
and José L Alvarez. 

From this moment onwards the govern- 
ment banned COB mass meetings in La 
Paz and the police took control of the city’s 
streets. Meetings and demonstrations were 
heavily repressed. 

On 27 March a demonstration of urban 
and rural teachers from all over the coun- 
try set out from Oruro en route for La Paz. 
The masses accompanied the march to the 
city’s outskirts. On the second day of the 
march heavily armed police encircled the 
protesters at Lequepampa, charged at them 
and forced them back to Oruro. 

The COB national officials did not go 
with the marchers all the way, abandoning 
the march which had begun in the pres- 
ence of Oscar Salas (COB General Secre- 
tary). 

The high points of the mobilisations 
were in La Paz where organised groups of 
teachers set fire to a police station, reply- 
ing to the gas canisters and batons of the 
police with slings and stones. The same 
happened in some other cities where there 
were also demonstrations and street fights, 

Despite the fact that the COB’s pay claim 
has demands which unite the peasants, the 
CSUTCB (peasants’ trade union) and COB 
bureaucracy were never enthusiastic about 
incorporating the peasants into the strug- 
gle against the new laws. 


President Sénchez de Lozada 


Repeatedly, they threatened mass block- 
ades without setting a date. By putting the 
brakes on the masses the COB and 
CSUTCB left the teachers, miners, univer- 
sities and other sectors to fight alone. 

In fact, many peasants are being drawn 
into the Popular Participation, with its 
public works such as electrification, drink- 
ing water and irrigation works. 

It is the first time in the history of the 
communities that they have received eco- 
nomic resources directly from the munici- 
palities. This is pacifying and diverting the 
peasants. Many sectors of the peasantry 
still support the MNR—the main party of 
government. 

On the other hand, the peasant coca 
growers are resisting the pressure of the 
government which is trying to destroy the 
coca plantations. 

The government minister has handed 
over to the coca producers US$2,500 for 
every hectare of coca eradicated. This is a 
result of the pressure the government has 
been put under by the USA, which an- 
nounced that it would not give any further 
economic aid to Bolivia if it did not de- 
stroy 1,700 hectares of coca by June 1995. 

The coca producers showed their deter- 
mination to continue the fight against 
forced eradication. They strengthened their 
armed self-defence pickets. Their leader, 
Evo Morales, was arrested on 18 April and 
was prosecuted as a criminal under the 
state of siege. Despite the fact that he has 
since been freed the coca growers do not 
appear to be inclined to destroy their plan- 
tations -and destroy their livelihood—tfor 
$2,500. 

The fight against the privatisation of 
state industries formed the third compo- 
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nent of the recent upsurge. The civic com- 
mittees of La Paz and other provinces 
warned the government that if it didn’t stop 
its privatisation plans for a number of 
enterprises, amongst them the telecom 
sector, the committees would paralyse the 
provinces. 

The government quickly mollified the 
civic leaders. They incorporated the work- 
ers in ENDE (state electricity company) 
and the telephone co-operatives as share- 
holders in the enterprises’ privatisation 
process. Thus privatisation continues on 
course, despite some setbacks through lack 
of confidence due to economic and social 
instability. 

In Tarija a huge gathering decided to 
refuse to recognise the Prefect and initi- 
ated a “decentralised” political adminis- 
tration, in addition calling on the govern- 
ment that the main enterprises in the re- 
gion be nationalised. This was a heavy blow 
to the government, which immediately 
ordered the detention of five leaders of the 
Civic Committee and the militarisation of 
the cities of Tarija and Camiri. 

Other civic committees threatened 
strike action, but in practice nothing hap- 


pened. 


The state of siege 

A dialogue between the COB and the 
government opened in March through the 
mediation of the church. 

Just when it looked likely to produce 
results the state of siege was declared on 
19 April. The COB’s leaders were arrested 
by the police who brutally attacked those 
at a meeting in La Paz. 

More than 350 trade u union ane og 
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cal leaders were detained and confined in 
inhospitable, unhealthy and marginal parts 
of the country out of reach of communica- 
tions. 

The government had hoped that normal- 
ity would return once the state of siege was 
imposed, with teachers returning to their 
classes. Instead opposition to the Educa- 
tion Reform remained solid. 

The state of siege did, however, demo- 
bilise the rest of the movement. 

The COB leaders who went under- 
ground (such as Alberto Vilar) neither 
sought to organise or unite any strikes or 
demonstrations against the state of siege. 
The only response was in Cochabamba, 
La Paz and the mining areas, where road- 
blocks, marches and assemblies were or- 
ganised. These were quickly suppressed by 
the police. 

Only the continued action of the teach- 
ers obliged the government to seek dia- 
logue once more, and ease off a little on 
the repression. 

One minister announced that he would 
respect the agreements struck before the 
state of siege. Other government support- 
ers, such as Senator Duran, claimed that 
the state of siege was only meant to stop 
the violence taking place in the capital 
rather than achieve a return to work by 
teachers. 

The government finally went looking for 
an “understanding” with four COB lead- 
ers, the militants of CONDEPA (a right 
wing populist party) and the ASD (Social 
Democratic Party) still at liberty. Together 
these leaders signed an “Act of Under- 
standing”. This was a deal designed to free 
those arrested in return for an end to the 
indefinite general strike and a return to 
work by the teachers. 


Results and prospects 

The state of siege achieved some of its 
aims but not all of them. It aimed to push 
ahead with the eradication of the coca 
crops by force, and in this it was success- 
ful. 

But the problems of the other exploited 
masses have not been resolved. The bour- 
geoisie remains strong and presses ahead 
with its legislation. 

The COB’s united claim has not been 
met, while the structural reforms and 
privatisations continue on course. Al- 
though the teachers’ leaders have been 
released, pending trial, they still face seri- 
ous charges. 

The state of siege has not managed to 
normalise the situation in the schools. 
Although the teachers’ union has agreed 
to go ahead with the Education Reform 
many grieveances remain and the govern- 
ment has had to reach an “understanding”, 
in practice a compromise, in order for 
classes to resume. 

In freeing most of the prisoners and giv- 
ing guarantees that trade union and politi- 
cal leaders could work freely the govern- 
ment was forced to take several steps back 
in the middle of the state of siege. Mean- 
while, wage negotiations continue and the 
universities have just begun a struggle over 
their budgets. 

Now is the moment to continue the 
struggle and reorganise ourselves for fu- 
ture battles. We must discuss the COB/ 
Government accords in rank-and-file as- 
semblies and denounce the betrayals which 
they contain. 


e Drop all charges against the teachers’ 

leaders! 

Down with the state of siege! 

For freedom of association! 

Long live the COB’s united pay claim! 

Wage rises to meet the needs of a family 

wage! 

* Today and tomorrow: death to the 
Education Reform: long live free and 
funded education! 


* Bolivia Solidarity-see report opposite. 
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Bolivia solidarity 





VER 140 people came to hear 





the London School of Economics 
on 18 May at a meeting called by the Bo- 
livian Union Solidarity Committee 
(BUSC), Coming exactly a month after the 
Bolivian government imposed a state of 
siege on the trade unions and left organi- 
sations, the meeting was able to hear of 
successful protests, petitioning and lobby- 
ing of trade union conferences in Britain 
in support of imprisoned teachers’ lead- 
ers. 

Within hours of hearing news of the state 
of emergency, the League for a Revolution- 


ary Communist International (LRCI) ini- 


tiated the call for solidarity action. On 20 
April BUSC was launched in London, an 
initiative supported by Workers Power, the 
British section of the LRCI. 

BUSC organised a successful demon- 


N 7 MAY, Jacques Chirac put an 

end to 14 years of Socialist Party 

presidential power in France. He 
easily beat his opponent, Lionel Jospin in 
the second round. Chirac will rule for the 
next seven years. 

He enjoys an unprecedented power 
base, including a 380-strong majority in 
parliament for the right wing parties. 
Added to that, the right control most of 
the major towns and regional governments. 

Chirac’s first act was to appoint his loyal 
henchman Alan Juppé as Prime Minister. 
All the key posts in the new government 
have gone to Chirac supporters, The hated 
Interior Minister, Pasqua has gone—he 
backed the wrong right wing candidate in 
the election—but the police are as trigger- 
happy and racist as ever. The Economics 
Minister is Alain Madelin, one-time 
hardcore fascist and today a born-again 
Thatcherite. He symbolises many of the 
new government's political priorities. 

The Juppé government claims it will 
prioritise the fight against unemployment. 
Like the Thatcherites in Britain this means 
forcing the unemployed to accept poorly 
paid jobs by attacking state support for 
those out of work. We can expect massive 
cuts in state spending, a wave of de-na- 
tionalisation, privatisation of pensions and 
health insurance and a systematic policy 
of state handouts for the, bosses. 

Despite being able to wield most of the 
levers of power, Chirac and his cronies will 
not have everything their own way. 
Throughout the election campaign, there 
was a wave of strike action as workers 
fought for higher wages and against 
sackings. 

Since Chirac’s election, public sector 
workers have participated in a series of 
days-of-action. It seems likely that over the 
summer break, pressure for action will 
build up amongst the workers. The autumn 
could see a new round of class struggle, 
fiercer than any seen since Mitterrand came 
to power in 1981. 


Asis often the case in France, the work- 


ing class has the enormous strength of its 
spontaneous struggles and its ability to 
fight. But it is also weakened by the low 
level of unionisation and the lack of a 


Tony Benn and other speakers at- 


nions bac 





campaign 


José Villa explains how the Bolivian Union Solidarity Committee has mobilised support for 
the victims of repression. 


stration on 26 April of 150 trade union- 
ists, Latin American refugees and British 
leftists outside the Bolivian Embassy. A 
petition with hundreds of signatures, gath- 
ered in a few days, was handed in protest- 
ing against the state of siege and demand- 
ing the release of the prisoners and the lift- 
ing of the repressive measures. 

On various May Day demonstrations the 
BUSC spoke at rallies in London. Through 
the work of the BUSC important trade 
unions and labour leaders added their sup- 
port, contacting the Bolivian embassy or 
sending messages of protest to the govern- 


ment in La Paz. UNISON, the Welsh TUC, 


CWU, NUM, GMB and NATFHE were 
among those who protested against the 
state of emergency. At the CPSA confer- 
ence members of the Socialist Caucus suc- 
ceeded in getting conference to support a 
motion in solidarity with the Bolivian un- 


means to make its voice heard in politics. 

The Socialist Party, momentarily 
strengthened by the fact that Jospin was 
not completely trashed by Chirac, seems 
set for a new round of apolitical internal 
struggle and blood-letting. The Commu- 
nist Party, imitating its sister organisations 
throughout Europe, is fast evolving to the 
right. But has not been able to turn around 
its decline in membership and electoral 
support. 

One of the main Trotskyist organisations 
in France, Lutte Ouvriere (LO), hopes to 
profit from this. LO’s candidate in the elec- 
tions, Arlette Laguiller, got over 5% of the 
vote (1,600,000 votes), an unprecedented 
result for a far left candidate. One of the 
reasons for this increased support was LO’s 
radical change of approach. 

Normally, LO concentrate on abstract 
denunciations of capitalism and demands 
for socialism, whilst pointing out that their 
candidate is “a woman of the people”. 

This time round, they presented “an 
emergency programme for the defence of 
the workers”. 

Having rarely advanced any kind of 
programme in their previous forty year 
existence, LO put forward a set of demands 
that owed a great deal to Trotsky’s transi- 
tional programme—open the books, fora 
massive programme of public works, the 
take over of all companies sacking work- 
ers whilst making a profit, workers’ con- 
trol. 

This was an undoubted step forward. 
Unfortunately, it was flawed by an exclu- 
sive focus on economic questions. Worse, 
LO’s version of transitional demands was 
presented as a series of governmental de- 
mands, gutted of the central question of 
creating working class organisations in 
order to impose its control over the bosses 
in the factories and offices. 

It thereby disconnected these demands 
from the struggle for power and in that 
sense robbed them of their transitional 
character. In addition to outlining “what 
we will do if you vote us into power” a 
revolutionary socialist election platform 
has also to explain how the masses can 
struggle for these goals outside parliament. 

Most disappointing was LO’s stance— 


ions. At the Welsh TUC, BUSC support- 
ers got the executive to back the campaign. 

All COB and teachers’ leaders have now 
been released (see article on page 10) but 
four teachers are only out on bail and await 
trial on conspiracy charges which carry 10 
to 15 year jail sentences. The state of siege 
itself remains in force until mid-July, with 


its blanket suspension of constitutional 


rights. 

BUSC remains committed to campaign- 
ing for the dropping of all criminal charges 
against the teachers’ leaders and the end 
of the state of siege. We urge all our read- 
ers to add their voice to that protest. 

e Send donations and affiliations to: 
Bolivian Union Solidarity Committee, 
BCM 7750 London WCIN 3XX. 

e Send letters of protest to: Presidencia 
dela Republica, Palacio de Gobierno, Plaza 
Murillo, La Paz, Bolivia. 


See ee 


Can the left build the workers’ 
opposition to Chirac? 





or lack of it—on the fight against racism. 

In the seven issues of their weekly pa- 
per leading up to the election, there was 
only one article on racism (a petition 
launched by the PCF’s anti-racist group) 
and only four mentions of Le Pen—in pass- 
ing. In her 34 minutes of election broad- 
casts, Laguiller never once mentioned rac- 
ism. : 

Following their success in the first 


round, LO decided that they should call 


for the creation of a mass workers’ party, 
on the basis of their 1,600,000 voters. 

Part of the problem, however, is that a 
sizeable proportion of those voters did not 
vote for any kind of socialist project, but 
rather voted for Laguiller in order to reg- 
ister a general protest against the estab- 
lished bourgeois parties. This was 
Laguiller’s third Presidential campaign and 
she has a “notoriety”, charisma and level 
of popular backing far in excess of LO it- 
self. In the second round of the Presiden- 
tial election, two exit polls reported that 
20% of Laguiller’s voters voted Chirac in 
the second round! 

For all these reasons LO are finding it 
difficult to turn this level of electoral back- 
ing into solid support for their politics and 
organisation on the ground. LO is a few 






























thousand strong propaganda group and the 
election result has not changed this. 

They have no real base in the workers’ 
movement. That is why a vote for them in 
the election would have been a wasted vote 
since it could not have been the used to 
organise the workers who supported 
Laguiller into forcing LO to fight for the 
demands they espoused. 

For the moment, it is difficult to tell what 
will happen to LO. Ina series of articles in 
their paper, LO leaders seem utterly con- 
fused about their latest turn. Sometimes 
their new proposed party appears to be a 
left reformist party, sometimes a version 
of amass workers’ party (but without any 
mention of the unions), sometimes a revo- 
lutionary party. 

The early post-election experience of 
organising meetings to test the water for a 
new party have been disappointing, reflect- 
ing the distance that separates LO’s 1.6 
million votes and their real support in the 
workers’ movement. Only if LO were to 
abandon their traditional and ingrained 
hostility to non-economic struggles of the 
working class, improve further on their use 
of transitional demands and clarify the 
organisational and programmatic basis of 
any new party of the far left, could any 
lasting gain come from LO’s first round 
vote. 


Mumia Abu-Jamal 


IN LAST month s article on Mumia 
Abu-Jamal we asked people to send 
cheques to Jamal Legal Defence. 
Unfortunately, no account exists in 
that name and such cheques can- 
not be deposited. 

Viake cheques to Partisan De- 
fence Committee and marked 
“Jamal Legal Defence” on the back 
of the cheque. These donations are 
sent in full to the Committee to Save 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

Please send cheques to: 

Partisan Defence Committee 
BCM BOX 4986, London WCIN 
3XX 
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A marke 





operation 


A S A health worker I have al- 
most got used to the invasion 
of the market into the NHS. I 
am no longer surprised by the appear- 
ance of Sock Shop in the hospital 
foyer, contract cleaners, caterers and 
porters with their company uniforms, 
and the burgeoning of managers re- 
sponsible for “marketing” strategies, 
contracts and business plans. 

The failure of health workers, pa- 
tients and the labour movement in 
general to effectively resist these 
changes represents a significant defeat. 

But last month the reforms hit mein 
a different way—as a patient. I had to 
go into hospital for an operation— 
nothing too major, but quite a special- 
ised procedure. 

I had looked into the question, talked 
to doctors and nurses at work, found 
out which of the London hospitals was 
going to be best for me. 

Ten years ago I could probably have 
gone to my GP, got a letter and waited 
for an outpatient appointment. 

Not so now. These days the first 
question asked, before deciding what 
would be best for the patient, is “who 
is going to pay”? 

Stories from the USA of para-medics 
checking your credit card status before 

‘starting treatment sound alarming. But 

in Britain the same thing is going on— 
only it’s not your personal bank bal- 
ance they’re concerned with, but your 
GP or District Health 
Authority's. 5 

If your GP or Health 
Authority has no con- 








“We have some 


or DHA has a contract with—usually, 
one hospital. 

If your GP thinks you need to go 
somewhere else, you need an “extra- 
contractual referral” (ECR)—a special 
dispensation to pay a different hospi- 
tal specifically for your care. 

Who decides on these ECRs? Whole 
teams of managers have been created 
who decide on contracts, standards, 
costs and ECRs. 

In my case, it probably meant sev- 
eral unqualified, non-medical suit- 
wearing managers discussing me 
(whatever happened to patient confi- 
dentiality) and deciding that I could not 
have this ECR. 

It took them until the eve of the 
operation to decide. So much for in- 
creasing patient choice and the money 
following the patient! 

I was lucky, in that the staff at the 
hospital I wanted to go to were so an- 
noyed by the decision that they “disap- 
peared” my case in among other con- 
tracts, and agreed to treat me anyway. 
But that is probably partly because I 
work in the NHS, and partly because 
they knew I would have made a fuss 
about it. 

This kind of thing is going on day in, 
day out. There are resources avail- 
able—staff, beds, theatre time—but 
because none will promise to pay, 
treatment gets cancelled. Two other 
patients due to be admitted to the same 
ward as me that week 
were also cancelled 
due to “contract” 
problems. 


tract with a hospital, or rather bad news. But that is exactly 

if it has run out of what happens with a 

money, then there is no We have had to market—even if in this 

treatment available. cancel your case it is not a free 
In my case, the hos- market. 


pital was not the one 
closest to where I lived, 
but on the other side of 
London. 

My GP is not a 
fund-holder, and he 
was quite happy to re- 
fer me to this place, agreeing that it 
was the best for this operation. He 
wrote a letter of referral and I got an 
appointment. The consultant saw me 
and recommended surgery, and I was 
booked to be admitted after a three 
month wait. 

The night before I was due to go in 
I returned from a frantic day at work 
to find a message on my answer-phone: 

“We have some rather bad news. We 
have had to cancel your operation be- 
cause your health authority has refused 
to pay.” 

Remember the Tory propaganda at 
the time they introduced the NHS re- 
forms? “The money must follow the 
patient”, they demanded. 

Good hospitals will attract patients 
through first class treatment, smart 
carpets and “marketing” strategies. 
Patients will get more choice, and hos- 
pitals will have to meet their needs to 
survive. 

Itis utter rubbish. The reforms were 
actually a way not only of cutting costs, 
but also of reducing choice. 

Nowadays, patients have almost no 
choice in where they receive care. 

[If you need a hip replacement, there 
is no point scouting around to see 
which hospital has the best success 
rate, which offers the kind of care you 
want or even which is most conven- 
ient for your friends to visit. 

No, you will go to the place your GP 


operation because 
your health 
authority has 
refused to pay.” 


It is irrational, un- 
planned and reduces 
choice. 

The White Paper 
that led to the intro- 
duction of the reforms 
said that a useful by- 
product would be the improvement of 
information within the NHS. We would 
now know exactly who was doing what 
and how much it cost because it would 
have to be paid for on an item-by-item 
basis. 

If my experience is anything to go 
by quite the opposite is true—staff are 
encouraged to hide information and 
cook the books to try and avoid some 
of the worst effects of the market! 

As a footnote to this diatribe against 
the new, McDonald’s-style, NHS, I got 
another surprise once in hospital—the 
televisions. 

I remember in a previous hospital 
stay there was a day room where peo- 
ple went to watch TV and chat. This 
time there was no day room. 

But at the end of most beds there 
was a portable TV, complete with re- 
mote control and earphones. Great, I 
thought. 

But then I was told that you have to 
pay! A man came round every day and 
collected rental, at the extortionate rate 
of £11.50 a week—you could buy the 
TV in question for about £100. This 
was on behalf of an independent con- 
tractor called Hospital Entertainment 

And like every other example of 
marketising the NHS there was no in- 
crease in choice involved here either. 
A notice on the door of the ward for- 
bade patients to bring in their own 
TVs! 
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Fascism and war 








N THE 8 May VE demonstrations 
in Germany sections of the left 
could be heard shouting “No tears 
for Dresden,” “Doit again, Bomber Harris” 
and “Germany never again”. This “anti- 
national” or “anti-German” movement has 
grown over the last few years. Its ideas fill 
the pages of the biggest selling left wing 
monthly Konkret and even influence one 
daily paper. 

The roots of these ideas are found in the 
nature of the post-war settlement in Ger- 
many. The ideology of “collective guilt” 
created at the end of the Second World 
War was one of the foundations of post 
war German capitalism. Its aim was to 
obscure the class character of fascism and 
its roots in the capitalist system. 

According to the supporters of the col- 
lective guilt theory the reason that fascism 
triumphed was not because of the acute 
crisis in German capitalism between the 
two world wars and the failure of the 
German Socialist Party (SPD) and the 
Communist Party (KPD) to overthrow 
capitalism. 

For Konkret Hitler’s success was an 
expression of the lack of bourgeois demo- 
cratic culture in the German people which 
made them opt for an authoritarian solu- 
tion to their problems (unlike the “demo- 
cratic nations”). According to this logic all 
the social classes of German society were 
guilty for the sins of the Third Reich. 

Whilst many of the Social Democratic 
and Stalinist supporters of that ideology 
did not necessarily agree with this argu- 
ment, they completely agreed with the 
political conclusions drawn from it. Both 
the SPD and KPD argued after the Sec- 
ond World War that the German people 
had not resisted Hitler and proved them- 
selves not to be ripe for socialism. 


Stable 

Thus, all attempts of the German work- 
ers to struggle for socialism had to be re- 
sisted! For the reformist leaders, the Ger- 
mans had to learn to appreciate bourgeois 
democracy first. | 

The German workers’ “lack of demo- 
cratic credentials” could be cured by long 
experience of a stable bourgeois demo- 
cratic system in which the different social 
interests could be mediated and a social 
partnership constructed. . 

The German left used to contest all this 
nonsense. That, like much else in Germany, 
has changed in the last years. 

A so-called anti-national (or anti-Ger- 
man) left “movement” has emerged out of 
the ashes of the ex-Maoists, “autonomes” 
and Green-alternative groups. It first ap- 
peared in 1992, organising a demonstra- 
tion in Dresden with the slogan “Nie wieder 
Deutschland” (Germany - Never Again!). 

For the latter-day ideologues of “collec- 
tive guilt” there is something intrinsically 
reactionary, nationalist and fascist in the 
German nation as a whole. For them no 
classes exist in Germany, only Germans, 
whose final aim it is to constitute them- 
selves as the Volksgemeinschaft (Peoples’ 
Community). 

According to Jiirgen Elsasser, one of the 
chief and most “radical” members of this 
current: 





UG 


Nazis arrest Communists, 1933. 


ullty conscience 


As VE Day celebrations 
dominated our TV 
screens many socialists 
found themselves 
having to fight against 
anti-German 
chauvinism, which 
blames all Germans for 
the crimes of fascism. In 
Germany some on the 
left have accepted the 
reactionary idea of 
collective guilt. Marcus 
Dahms of the LRCI’s 
German section - 
Arbeitermacht - 
explains why. 


“There were no contradictions worth 
mentioning between leaders and those led 
in Nazi-Germany.” 

He fails to explain why it was that some 
hundreds of thousands of communist and 
social-democratic German workers had to 
be rounded up and many killed in concen- 
tration camps. Why did the fascist regime 
need a regime of terror, an SS and a 
Gestapo, throughout these years if all 
Germans supported the Fiihrer? 

For the anti-national left, history has to 
be made to conform to their idealist and 
reactionary schema. Thus, even after the 
Second World War, the “inner structure 
of the Volksgemeinschaft remained intact” 
even though it was hindered by “the allied 
occupation”. 

Sadly, for the “anti-nationalists” this 
“last hindrance to collective hatred” fell 
along with the Berlin wall and German 
imperialism is free once more to resume 
its aggressive role. 

For the anti-national left, the German 
working class has no progressive role ‘to 
play whatsoever. It is an unsalvagable part 
of the “Peoples’ Community”. They.believe 
that the left is doomed to remain a tiny 
minority. They “reject any positive refer- 
ence to the people and their ‘real’ inter- 
ests.” Instead: 


“We criticise those who ignore the fact ° 


that every policy which starts from the 
recognition of antagonistic interests comes 
up against incomprehension and even 
militant rejection by the vast majority of 
the people.” 

The rest of the German left is consid- 
ered by the likes of Konkret to be part of 
the “left wing” of the Volksgemeinschaft. 
Why? Because we want to win the work- 
ers and the oppressed for a struggle against 
the bosses. 

We are blamed for having “illusions” in 
the existence of the class struggle and class 
interests. For the anti-German left, the idea 
of a German class struggle only serves to 
obscure the reactionary character of the 
German people as a whole and their total 
identification with the interests of German 
imperialism. 








Naturally, if no saviour can be found 
within the German nation then the only 
force who can stop the blood-thirsty Ger- 
man “people’s imperialism” from walking 
into other peoples’ countries are the other, 
“civilised” imperialist powers. According 
to Elsasser | 

“Their [the Western allies’] measures 
against Nazi-Germany—catchword: 
‘Bomber Harris’—are to be defended with- 
out exception against the howls of the new 
and old Volksgemeinschaft of all Ger- 
mans.” 

Unfortunately the anti-national left’s 
pro-imperialist positions are not confined 
to the past. The same group of people sided 
with the US-led imperialist coalition in the 
Gulf war against Iraq. 

Saddam Hussein was equated with Hit- 
ler, and Chancellor Kohl was criticised for 
not supporting the US firmly enough. How 
was such a view possible? Quite simply, 
the anti-nationalists viewed the whole Gulf . 
war as a war of Islamic fundamentalism — 
(which they equate with fascism) against 
Israel. 

The fact that Baghdad was not bombed 
by German aircraft was taken as “proof” 
of the anti-semitism of the German people 
from Kohl, via the SPD, the Greens, the 
PDS, right down to the left who sided with 
Iraq against imperialism! 

The ideology of anti-national leftists 
inevitably leads to reactionary conclusions, 
both at home and abroad. So why is it 
growing? The success of this current is 
simply a result of the crisis of the German 
left after 1989 when it failed to prevent 
capitalist reunification. 


Crisis 

It did not foresee the crisis. It neither 
provided any political answer to the death 
agony of Stalinism, nor offered a revolu- 
tionary outcome to the problems faced by 
East German workers. It subsequently fell 
prey to demoralisation and confusion as 
capitalism triumphed. 

Many of these leftists finally found some- 
one to blame for their failure - the work- 
ing class East and West. The fact that the 
majority of the East German workers voted 
for Kohl and for capitalist reunification 
made the anti-German left indict the work- 
ing class and write it off for ever. 

The whole of this anti-national ideology 
is the outlook of a desperate, worn. out 
petit-bourgeois left, isolated from and cyni- 
cal towards the daily struggles of the work- 
ing class. 

Of course, the German workers are full 
of reformist ideas and ideologies. They 
trust a leadership of social democratic 
bureaucrats in the unions and in the SPD. 
But they can and must be broken from this 
misleadership, won for revolutionary poli- 
tics and leadership. 

The recent strikes of Germany’s unions 
and the fierce hostility of the employers 
testify to the fact that the “Peoples’ Com- 
munity” is riven with contradiction and 
conflict. 

The defeat of the German workers at 
the end of the war produced a social part- 
nership and quiescence which is now 
breaking up. 

The anti-national left has given up the 
struggle to win over the working class part 
of the German nation. It thereby helps to 
leave the workers firmly in the grip of the 
reformists or even the open bourgeois 
parties. 

Clearly, the anti-nationals won’t find 
much of a hearing amongst trade union- 
ists and long standing working class activ- 
ists. 

But there is a danger that they will get a 
hearing amongst the newly radicalised 
youth in Germany. This youth is rightly 
repelled by the passivity and cowardice of 
the reformists. They see a working class 
which is slow to move politically. They 
want to fight now. The anti-German left 
aims to poison the hearts and minds of the 
youths with their brand of “radical” hope- 
lessness. 

That is why revolutionary communists 
will continue to wage an implacable ideo- 
logical struggle against their middle class 
claptrap. Not German “anti-nationalism”, 
but workers internationalism! 
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Former Yugoslavia 
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Solidarity with Bosnia! 


The fourth anniversary of the Serbo- 
Croat war of 1991-2 and the third 
§ anniversary of the beginning of the 
Bosnian genocide have been marked by a 
renewal of heavy fighting in Bosnia. 

Bosnian Serbs withdrew heavy weap- 
ons from UN supervised dumps and used 
them against. Sarajevo. NATO staged an 
air raid in response, against a Serb ammu- 
nition dump near Pale, the capital of the 
Republika Srpska. The Serb reply was to 
bombard the multi-ethnic Bosnian capital 
once more and to shell Tuzla, killing 70 
civilians in the northern industrial city, the 
main working class city of Bosnia. When 
NATO planes again hit Pale, the Serbs took 
up to 30 UNPROFOR military observers 
hostage and chained them to the doors of 
the ammunition bunkers. 

As we go to press NATO is rattling its 
sabre, the UN is wringing its hands in de- 
spair and the military situation is on a knife 
edge. 

In short, massive instability has dis- 
placed the relative lull in the fighting which 
lasted from summer 1994 to April 1995. 
The prospect of a full scale conflict between 
all the Serb states and statelets and the 
Bosnian-Croat alliance is now being widely 
discussed. 

In January Croatian President Franjo 
Tudjman gave the UN an ultimatum to get 
out of the buffer zones surrounding the 
Republica Srpska Krajina (RSK) in 
Croatia. He did this under political pres- 
sure from the 200,000 Croat refugees from 
the Krajina. The Serb majority in the 
Krajina drove out their Croat neighbours 
when they seized control of this territory 
at the start of the Yugoslav conflict. In 
addition, the territory of the RSK strad- 
dles the rail and motorway communica- 
tion between Zagreb and the industrial 
area of Croatia, on the one hand, and the 
Dalmatian ports and tourist areas of the 
Adriatic on the other. 

Croatia has experienced a 50% drop in 
industrial production since 1989 and has 
18% unemployment. It now has 114, 000 
soldiers under arms with reserves of up to 
200,000 men. It has 200 tanks, 25 com- 
bat aircraft and is close to beginning pro- 
duction of its own tank. Of course, this is 
still no match for:Serbia proper with its 
200,000 strong standing army, 800 tanks 
and 300 combat aircraft. But it is enough 
to deal with the RSK forces. 

After the Croatian offensive in Western 
Slavonia the forces of the Serbian Repub- 
lic of Krajina are naturally preparing for a 
further Croat offensive in their region. 
Should the Croats attack, doubtlessly Serb 
President Milosevic will at the very least 
allow volunteers from Serbia to go to the 
Krajina. No doubt the Bosnian Serb forces 
will join in too. This alone could be a very 
savage wat. 

The plans of the Contact group (the four 
main western powers plus Russia) for re- 
solving this conflict has broken down on 
the intransigence of both Tudjman and the 
RSK leaders in Knin, 

What should be the attitude of revolu- 
tionaries to such a war? Though the 
populations on both sides have justified 
srievances, a victory by either side would 
be equally reactionary. Why? 

The Croatian government has never 
recognised the right of regions of the 
Krajina, where 400,000 Serbs form a 
majority, to either real autonomy or seces- 
sion. It has mistreated and persecuted its 
Serb population, many of whom have fled 
as refugees to Serbia. 

The RSK and its forces, however, drove 
over 200,000 Croats out of the Krajina in 
1991, many from areas where Croats 
formed a clear majority. Their offensives 
on the Dalmatian coast were aimed at 
cutting Croatia in half and creating a 
Greater Serbia at the expense of both 
Croats and Bosnians. 

There is only one progressive solution. 
The Serb majority areas (as they stood in 
1991) have the unconditional right to se- 
cede. It would be sensible, in terms of their 
own economic well-being, for them to set- 
tle for federal autonomy—either within 
Croatia or, much better, within a restored 
but voluntary federation of the whole re- 
gion. 

A deal between Tudjman and Milosevic 
may still avert an all-out war. Tudjman, for 
all his Croatian chauvinism, has always 
believed that a Greater Serbia and a 
Greater Croatia could be mutually realis- 
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able goals—at the expense of a partitioned 
Bosnia. 

But the Bosnian Croats, or rather the 
Croats of Herzegovina, were too few in 
numbers to defeat the Bosnian Army, They 
suffered outright defeat in 1993, In addi- 
tion, despite much behind the scenes ne- 
gotiation, Milosevic has never come up 
with such a deal. 

The Serbian enclaves in Slavonia and 
the RSK have proved so far an insuper- 
able obstacle to a Tudjman/Milosevic deal. 
Milosevic cannot agree to hand them back 


and Tudjman cannot get away with recog- 


nising their secession or even their federal 
autonomy within Croatia. 

So, at the momengavar seems 
a more likely outcome than an 
imperialist brokered peace. 
Croatia feels it is getting 
stronger militarily, though not 
yet ready to take on Serbia it- 
self. On the other hand, 
Milosevic cannot stand back 
whilst Croatia renews its offen- 
sive throughout the Krajina. 

The Serbs are at the moment 
divided and weakened because 
Milosevic does favour some sort 
of deal with the Contact Group 
to preserve Serb gains, establish 
some sort of link between the 
Bosnian and Krajina Serbs and 
enable him to put his own pup- 
pets in power in Knin and Pale. 

Karadjic and Mladic—the 
leaders of the Bosnian Serbs— 
clearly disagree and are doing 
everything they can to thwart 
this. 

Milosevic needs to do some- 
thing rapidly to avert the dete- 
rioration of the Serbian 
economy. The mass of the work- 
ing class is being heavily hit by 
the economic blockade. 

The average wage is 70 di- 
nars, half that of an old age 
pension. More than two thirds 
of the population exist at or 
below the poverty level as des- 
ignated by the World Bank. A 
Serbian Socialist Party MP re- 
cently told journalists over a 
meal of fried chicken, followed 
by venison and a fish course: 
“What does the opposition 
want? We never used to eat like 
this in Serbia?” 

As the owner of an agricul- 
tural company and with two sal- 
ary cheques—one as MP and the 
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other as a manager of the state TV com- 
pany—this man speaks for the corrupt ex- 
Stalinist bureaucracy who park their 
Porsches, Mercedes, and BMWs outside 
the Cafe Rose, the Piano Bar and the Ho- 
tel Hyatt in Belgrade. For the 27,000 peo- 
ple in the city who eat in soup kitchens, 
the diet is plain rice and potatoes without 
meat. 

The breakdown of the one year old par- 
tial ceasefire in Bosnia, sponsored by 
former US president Jimmy Carter, reflects 
the growing strength of the Bosnian gov- 
ernment forces, the degree of confidence 
they feel as a result of the Serb divisions— 
reflected in the limited counter-offensives 
the Bosnian Army has been able 
to mount over the past months. 

Bosnia has a regular army of 
250,000 soldiers divided into 
seven army corps. Bihac, the 
Bosnian government pocket in 
the north, is hemmed in by Bos- 
nian Serb and Krajina Serb 
forces (aided by the militias of 
the Bosnia Muslim gangster 
Fikret Abdic). Its survival is due 
more to the Bosnian Army 5th 
Corps than to its status as a UN 
“safe area”. In the Tuzla region 
limited offensives have proved 
successful. 

In the cities and towns of cen- 
tral Bosnia where hundreds of 
thousands of victims of post- 
1992 ethnic cleansing are 
crowded, and who form the 
backbone of the 7th and 17th 
Bosnian Army brigades, the im- 
patience to liberate their homes 
is growing. | 

The citizens of the multi-eth- 
nic Bosnian Republic want to 
liberate the huge areas of east- 
ern Bosnia where Muslims and 
Croats (together with many eth- 
nic Serbs opposed to the geno- 
cide) formed the great bulk of 
the population. This desire is 
thoroughly justified. 

Though “Muslim” units have 
carried out atrocities and “eth- 
nically cleansed” Serb villages, 
this is not, and has never been, 
the policy of either the Bosnian 
government or army. This is not 
because Muslim nationalists of 
the Itzetbegovic type-are inca- 
pable of it. It is because the 
population on whom they are 
based is the main victim over a 
three year period of an horrific 





attempt at genocide. | 

Thus the war of the Bosnian republic, 
whether militarily offensive or defensive 
is a justified war of survival as a people. 

This is true whether or not they are 
“aided” by NATO air attacks. Up to now 
the NATO attacks have, in essence, been 
cosmetic jobs. They have been designed 
to cover up the fact that the UN, with its 
arms blockade, prevented the Bosnians 
from defending themselves against the 
vastly better armed Serb militias who were 
the spearhead of the pogroms. They have 
been aimed not at defeating Serbian forces, 
but at containing them and forcing them 
toa negotiating table where their conquests 
and the results of their ethnic cleansing 
will be ratified. 

However, if the legitimate Bosnian war 
of liberation becomes totally subsumed 
into a Croat-Serb war, or if imperialism 
abandons its present divided and indeci- 
sive policy and intervenes in force, then 
the war would change its character. 

This would be a national disaster for the 
Bosnians who would become bit part play- 
ers in either a war for a Greater Croatia or 
extras in the imperialist conquest of former 
Yugoslavia. At present, however, the lat- 
ter scenario is not on the cards—despite 
the heightened fighting between. Serb 
forces and UN peacekeepers. The fact that 
the initial response of both Britain and 
France to the Serb attacks has been to 
threaten withdrawal tells us how uncom- 
mitted the European imperialists are, at 
present, to an attack on Serbia. 

On the other hand, the very divisions 
within the imperialist camp, the desperate 
internal situation in Serbia itself, and the 
growing confidence of both Croat and 
Bosnian government military machines 
means that sharp and unexpected turns in 
the situation are not ruled out. 

Negotiations are underway between the 
Contact Group and Slobodan Milosevic on 
a deal to recognise the international bor- 
ders of Bosnia-Herzegovina in return for 
the lifting of UN sanctions and the open- 
ing of new negotiations with Zagreb and 
Sarajevo. The latest negotiations seem to 
have stalled over whether the lifting of 
sanctions should be temporary or perma- 
nent. Milosevic insists on the latter. This 
project is very much a French initiative. 
As the country with the largest contingent 
within the 38,651-strong UNPROFOR, 
and the one that suffered the heaviest 
losses, they want the situation sewn up as 
quickly as possible. 

The solution apparently favoured by 
Britain, France and Russia is for the Bos- 
nian-Croat federation to join Croatia and 
the Bosnian Republika Srpska to join Ser- 
bia. 

The problems with this are the RSK and 
its status and the unlikelyhood of the Bos- 
nian Muslims agreeing to partition plans. 
These plans would leave many hundreds 
of thousands of Bosnians homeless and 
recognise the fact of ethnic cleansing. 

The trio are also unlikely to get their 
plan accepted by the Bosnians because the 
US—pressured by its “friends” in the Mid- 
dle East like Turkey, Egypt and the Sau- 
dis—cannot be seen to allow an “Islamic” 
people to be the absolute victims of the 
whole process. 

In short, another very bloody war is the 
most likely scenario. 

That is why revolutionaries should 
maintain their demands: 
¢ UN/NATO troops out now! Stop the 

bombings of Serb positions, 

e End all imperialist sanctions and 
blockades: lift the asms embargo 
against the Bosnian government, end 
the economic sanctions against 
Serbia. 

e Victory to the Bosnian government 
forces. Against all ethnic cleansing 
and for multi-ethnic workers’ 
militias. 

¢ No support for either side in the war 
between Croatia and Serbia. For the 
right of minorities of either side to 
self defence against ethnic cleansing. 
Form soldiers’ committees. 

¢ For the right of self determination, 
up to and including separation, for 
all national and “ethnic” minorities 
in former Yugoslavia. 

e No to all nationalist solutions. For 
working class internationalism on all 
sides. For a Socialist Federation of 
the Balkans.@ 
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“The General” on war 
and insurrection 


N 1841, aged 20, Engels did his national 

service in the Berlin Guards’ Artillery, 

where he spent most of his time learn- 
ing about left wing politics. He gained his 
first experience of revolutionary warfare on 
the barricades in 1849. 

Engels took part in the fighting in Baden, 
in South West Germany, against Prussia’s 
attempt to crush the revolution which had 
broken out in 1848, Engels served as aide- 
de-camp to August von Willich, an army 
lieutenant who had been a leader in the 
Cologne workers’ movement with Engels. 

After the defeat of that rising, Engels, 
Willich and many other members of the 
Communist League joined Marx in exile in 
London. Here Engels engaged in fierce 
arguments with Willich and his followers, 
who argued for a left wing military coup, 
organised from abroad and led by Willich, 
to revive the revolutionary movement. 

Engels argued instead that the military 
activity of the self-selected few under the 
control of the self-appointed “leaders” 
cannot replace the political action of the 
mass of the working class. The forms of 
military struggle appropriate to that class 
are subordinated to its mass democratic 
organisations. 

Engels’ difference with Willich demar- 
cates Marxism from every brand of poli- 
tics that substitutes militarism or physical 
force for mass action—whether it be in the 
anti-fascist struggle or in guerilla warfare. 

Every revolution since 1848 has vindi- 
cated Engels’ view. But in order to win the 
argument against Willich’s “military gang” 
at the time, Engels decided to study mili- 
tary theory, with the help of a professional 
soldier and comrade in the 1848-49 revo- 
lution, Joseph Weydermeyer. 

The relative quiescence of the class 
struggle in Europe—between 1851 and 
187 1—was punctuated by numerous na- 
tional wars. Engels used his military knowl- 
edge to earn money for both himself and 
Marx by writing commentaries on these 
wars for the international press, at the same 
time laying down a socialist line on the 
different wars. 

So knowledgeable were these articles 
that the press speculated about which fa- 
mous general had really written them, caus- 
ing Marx’s family to give Engels the life- 
long nickname of “the General”. 

As the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) 
gave birth to the world’s first, short-lived, 
workers’ government—the Paris Com- 
mune—Engels turned once again to the 
questions of barricade fighting, the work- 
ers’ militia and the tactics of revolutionary 
warfare. 

Finally, in Anti-Duhring, Engels summa- 
rised the historical materialist view of 
warfare. Diihring, a fashionable academic 
theorist in the early German workers’ 
movement, argued—against Marx and 
Engels—that physical force, not economic 
relations was the motor force of social 
history. 

Engels’ reply is a classic of historical 
materialism, reiterating many of the points 
made by himself and Marx in their writ- 
ings on different wars, but presenting a 
systematic view of the history of warfare 
in class society. 

Engels’ starting point was Clausewitz 
famous saying. But he also understood that 
the politics of each war determined what 
attitude the working class should take to- 
wards that war. Were the political ends just 
and progressive, or reactionary? What was 
the class character of a war? 

In the mid 19th century, when the work- 
ers’ movement was still weak, and in many 
countries the capitalist class had not yet 
overthrown the remnants of feudalism, 
Marx and Engels readily urged the work- 
ing class to give critical support to the 
progressive side in the wars which raged. 

They supported Prussia against both 
Austria (1866) and, initially, France (1870) 
on the grounds that Bismarck was complet- 
ing the task of the 1848 revolution “from 
above” by building a unified capitalist 
Germany. 

In the American Civil War (1861-65) 
Marx and Engels not only supported the 
Union side against the southern slave hold- 
ers’ rebellion—as did the whole of the 

organised workers’ movement—they 
quickly saw the economic reasons for the 
half hearted and unsuccessful military cam- 











paigns of the Union armies. The Union's 
failures were rooted in the desire amongst 
sections of theWorthern capitalists (mainly 
supporters of the Democratic Party) for a 
compromise with the slave states. This 
found its reflection in the army in the shape 
of the early commander in chief, 
McClellan, who refused to countenance a 
war aimed at destroying the military power 
of the south. 

Engels urged the North to adopt the 
tactics of total war against the Confeder- 
ates, including the abolition of slavery and 
the recruitment of black soldiers. 

Lincoln finally issued the proclamation 
ending slavery and black regiments were 
created. And one year after Engels wrote 
that “Georgia is the key to [the Confed- 





ngels* writings contain the best 
contemporary socialist account of 
the role of barricade fighting in the 
revolutionary insurrection. 

Barricades emerged in the revolution- 
ary struggles of the European workers in 
the forty years before 1848. 





They were the final addition to military 


tactics by the masses of early industrial 
societies. 

They came to a spectacular end when 
the French General Cavaignac worked 
out how to defeat them as he crushed the 
Parisian workers’ revolution in June 
1848. 

Basically Cavaignac’s method—still 
enshrined in the “Urban Storm” manuals 

of the US army today—was to avoid the 
streets and attack via gardens, alleys and 
buildings themselves. But behind 
Cavaignac’s military solution, Engels ex- 
plained, was a changing social situation. 


War is ugly and brutal. But it cannot be dismissed 
simply as a product of the violent and irrational side of 
human nature. It is—as the great 19th century military 
thinker, Clausewitz, observed—a continuation of 
politics by other means. As such it flows from, and is 
rooted in, the class struggle. In the latest in a series of 
articles to mark the centenary of Frederick Engels’ 
death, Paul Morris reveals the enduring relevance of 
Engels’ writings on war and insurrection. 





" Black solders in the American Civil War 


eracy]” General Sherman marched his 
Union army through Georgia, conducting 
total economic war against the slave own- 
ers, and finally turning the tide. 

Engels’ military writings are an object 
lesson in the method of historical materi- 
alism. Marxism believes that the basic driv- 
ing force of human history is not ideas or 
individuals, or even political parties, but 
ultimately the development of the social 
relations of production. 

This position has often been reduced to 
or caricatured as the proposition that “the 
plough gives you feudalism, the steam 
engine gives you capitalism”. Yet, in Anti- 
Duihring Engels examines the relationship 
between economic development, class 
struggles and military technique and shows 
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Barricade fighting, Engels insisted 
against the prevailing romanticism of the 
19th century left, hardly ever resulted in 
a decisive military victory: 

“Even in the classic time of street 
more of a moral than a material effect.” 

Its purpose was to disintegrate the 
army of the reactionaries and to force the 
local militia (such as the French National 
Guard) to face the choice of what to do 
with its arms. 

Engels argued that developments in 
capitalist society—from the widening of 
the streets to the abolition of armed mili- 
tias—had made the barricade outmoded: 

“The time of surprise attacks, of revo- 
lutions carried through by small con- 

scious minorities at the head of the uncon- 
scious masses, is past. 

Where it is a question of a complete 
transformation of the social organisation, 





how, far from being a rigid “economic 
determinism”, historical materialism un- 
derstands the process of cause and effect 
as a complex interaction of the economic, 
the political and the military. 

In the case of the introduction of fire- 
arms in the 14th century Engels wrote: 

“The introduction of gunpowder and 
firearms, however, was not an act of force, 
but a step forward in industry, that is, an 
economic advance . . . And the introduc- 
tion of firearms had a revolutionising ef- 
fect not only on the waging of war itself, 
but also on the political relationships of 
domination and subjection. The provision 
of powder and firearms required industry 
and money, and both of these were in the 
hands of the burghers of the towns. From 





the masses themselves must be also in it, 
they must themselves already have 
grasped what is at stake, what they are 
going in for with body and soul.” 

Later, the reformists of the Second In- 
ternational distorted Engels’ argument to 
suggest that the “revolution” would be 
peaceful. But Engels was making the ex- 
act opposite point: that a violent revolu- 
tion would have a mass character, that it 
would take the form of mass strikes, work- 
ers’ militias. 

It would be an offensive, mobile strug- 
gle as opposed to a passive defence of the 
workers’ areas by using barricades: 

“Does that mean that in the future the 
street fight will play no further role? Cer- 
tainly not. It only means that... it will 

occur more seldom at the beginning of a 
great revolution than in its further 
progress, and will have to be undertaken 
with greater forces.” * 






the outset, therefore, firearms were the 
weapons of the towns, and of the rising 
monarchy, drawing its support from the 
towns, against the feudal nobility.” 

The feudal knight on horseback could 
now be shot out of his saddle and the cas- 
tle walls blown to bits by the armies of the 
towns. i 

However, the development of musket 
armed infantry did not lead to one, static 
form of social organisation in war or in 
society as a whole. 

The development of capitalism itself 
required social revolutions as well as revo- 
lutions in technique. 

With the bourgeois revolutions of the 
late 18th century (1776 in America, 1789 
in France) the human material of warfare 
changed: the masses, arms in hand, entered 
the fray. Before this most armies had been 
made up of brutalised criminal mercenar- 
ies or virtual slaves. 

The American farmers who fought the 
British in 1776, and the masses of French 
artisans and peasants who defended their 
revolution against all comers after 1789, 
introduced two military tactics which dev- 
astated the military systems of the reaction- 
aries—skirmishing (America) and the 
massed column (France). 

Engels follows the line of development 
of infantry tactics right up to the form in 
which they existed until the introduction, 
decades later, of the tank. 

The need of the 19th century capitalists 
to fight total economic warfare—using 
mass, conscript, proletarian armies—was 
creating a bourgeois militarism that would 
be “burst asunder from within”. With the 
onset of revolutionary crises the “armies 
of princes become transformed into armies 
of the people; the machine refuses to work, 
and militarism collapses by the dialectic of 
its own evolution.” 

And that was exactly what happened as 
mutiny and revolution swept across Eu- 
rope, from Russia to Germany, towards the 
end of World War One. | 

Much of Engels’ military writings con- 
cern the strategy and tactics of revolution- 
ary armed struggle. 

Here Engels’ constant theme, taken up 
with a vengeance by Trotsky at the head of 
the Red Army in the Russian Civil War, is 
that the workers’ revolution has to master 
the most advanced techniques of bourgeois 
militarism before it can start dreaming up 
special “proletarian” military tactics. 

Basically, the workers’ militia does not 
beat the capitalist army with its revolution- 
ary heroism. It has to have officers and 
NCOs who know what they are doing and 
who can maintain a discipline often at odds 
with the revolutionary fervour of a mass 
movement. Engels had learned this from 
bitter experience in Baden, and seen it 
repeated in the early defeats of the Union 
armies of the Paris Commune: 

“Whoever has seen popular levies on the 
drill ground or under fire—be they Baden 
Freischaaren [irregulars], Bull-Run Yan- 
kees, French Mobiles or British Volun- 
teers—will have perceived at once that the 
chief cause of the helplessness and un- 
steadiness of these troops lies in the fact of 
the officers not knowing their duty.” 

Drawing.on Engels’ writings Trotsky, 
then head of the Red Army, fought against 
the “left” generals of the Red Army who 
claimed that Marxism could evolve a spe- 
cial, infallible proletarian military tactics. 
What they were really doing was separat- 
ing war in a rigid.and artificial way from 
social development. Trotsky wrote: 

“The greatest incomparable merit of 
Engels consisted m the fact that while he 
had a profound grasp of the independent 
character of war—with its own inner tech- 
nique, structure, its methods, traditions 
and prejudices—he was at the same time a 
great expert in politics, to which war is, in 
the last analysis, subordinated.” 

In revolutionary strategy—from the 
picket line to the seizure of power—the 
military is subordinate to the political. 

But, as Engels constantly emphasised, 
it has its own laws which have to be mas- 
tered—tlearned from the bourgeoisie and 
not romanticised into special forms of “pro- 
letarian militarism”. These are the lessons 
Engels, writing in the age of the musket, 

can still teach revolutionaries in the age of 
the guided missile. 
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Regrouping a divided left 


Dear Comrades, 

The last two issues of your paper have 
taken up the question of revolutionary 
regroupment, in the article “Uniting a di- 
vided left” in issue 187, and the letter from 
one of your Swedish comrades in WP188. 
Despite the space given to this subject, your 


position on regroupment appears rather 


confused. 

Whilst you reject accusations that 
“Workers Power sees itself as the revolu- 
tionary party” or that your position means 
that “Revolutionary regroupment is re- 
duced to the appeal to “join us”.”, the rest 


of the article seems to argue just ‘that po- - 


sition. 

You correctly argue that revolutionar- 
ies should fight to build their organisation 
and win individuals and organisations to- 
wards it, and then go on to quote Trotsky 
on the need to have a correct and clear 
policy and to have self-confidence in the 
politics that we fight for. However, Mark 
Harrison appears to counter-pose party 
building and having self-confidence to any 
regroupment perspective: 

“We are not suggesting that we are a 
fully fledged revolutionary international 
party. We are saying that the only justifica- 
tion for our existence is our belief that we 
have a clear and correct policy. That is not 
ultimatamism. It is party building and 
there is nothing wrong with party build- 
ing. 

In other words Workers Power is the 
sole defender of a revolutionary policy, and 
that the revolutionary party will be built 


by more and more forces agreeing with and 
joining Workers Power. If all that is needed 
for a world revolution is for enough peo- 
ple to agree with the existing positions of 
Workers Power then surely we can now 
ditch the need for democratic centralism 
and simply have centralism as a means 
through which forces can carry out the pre- 
ordained correct policy. 

If Lenin had taken the position in April 
1917 that having a clear and correct policy 
was the basis for the need for a new or- 
ganisation, he would not have been able 
to lead the Bolshevik Party, which had a 
quite dramatically wrong policy, towards 
the October revolution, he would have split 
from them and gone off and forced his own 
group. 

Your position on centrism also leaves 
some glaring questions. My understand- 
ing of centrism is that of a group which 
vacillates between reformism and revolu- 
tion. These are two sharply counter-posed 
directions which would leave any organi- 
sations being pulled both ways extremely 
unstable, in particular during periods of 
heightened class struggle. The USFI, how- 
ever, who you describe as centrist, “is not 
going to change” as “its centrism is in- 
grained.” 

The letter from Per-Olof Mattson fur- 
ther elaborates this theme of centrism, with 
what appears a very wooden understand- 
ing of it. He starts by an almost evangeli- 
cal repentance and a pronouncement that 
he has, “along with a group of former 
members of the Swedish section, broken 


from the centrist politics-of the USFI and 
have not left politics in despair” So thank- 
fully these Swedish comrades are back in 
the revolutionary fold of the LRCI. 

Centrism, according to this understand- 
ing, is a matter of which organisation you 
belong to, rather than the politics you fight 
for. Not once did Mattson argue that it was 
not possible for revolutionaries to operate 
within the USFI. 

I, along with thousands of other mili- 
tants of the USFI, am committed to con- 
structing a revolutionary party. We would 
agree with the comrades of the LTT when 
they say that there isn’t one at present, and 
the construction of such a party is unlikely 
to be simply through a process of linear 
development. If you believe we are cen- 
trists, then using centrism as a term of 
abuse does little to engage in debate with 
us. It would be far better for you to edu- 
cate us as to why you believe our politics 
are wrong (which incidentally, you would 
be in a far better position to do as mem- 
bers of the USFI). 

More importantly, the letter relates how 
the Swedish comrades had waited around 
in the USFI for years for a revolutionary 
leadership to emerge and then left after it 
failed to materialise. If the Swedish com- 
rades have really broken from centrism, 
surely they must now understand that a 
revolutionary leadership must be actively 
fought for, and that we cannot simply wait 
around for one to emerge. 

In comradeship, 

Simon Deville, London 





socialising housework 


Dear Comrade, 

Having read Helen Watson’s article on 
Engels and women’s oppression which 
appears to accept that bringing women 
out of the home into the workplace is a 
step forward, I wonder why Workers 
Power doesn’t support Newt Gingrich. 
After all, that is what he intends, 

Single mothers to work for their ben- 
efit while their children are socialised by 
warehousing. In the event of a woman on 
benefit refusing this “emancipation” her 
child to be taken into an orphanage be- 
cause she is a “bad mother”. Far from 
being emancipation this is, of course, di- 
rection of women into service industries 
to be used as cheap labour. 

Helen Watson’s analysis—in which she 
quotes Engels from the book without 
bringing to her reading any creative un- 
derstanding of her own—concerns mid- 
dle and upper-class women. Working- 
class women have always worked during 
the nineteenth century in the mines and 
the mills—and suffered a continual strug- 
gle to keep their family together. In pre- 
industrial times women worked in the 


fields, as they do today in much of the 
Third World. 


It is depressing to read an analysis 


“which takes no note of changing technol- 


ogy which is briffging to an end labour 
intensive industry. Marx and Engels saw 
the factory as a socialising factory because 
hundreds were employed within it. What 
would they-make of half a dozen persons 
running a fully automated factory? In the 
Third World where labour power is cheap 
and safety regulations poor, multi-nation- 
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als might invest in labour power instead 
of machinery, the “benefactors” of this 
employment being women. 

If Helen Watson is looking forward to 
a socialism under which all women are 
out working and everyone eats in mass 
restaurants (which employ people to cook 
and wash up all day) and use Laundromats 
for mass washing instead of personal 
washing-machines, I wonder how she 
views socialism. 

After all, modern technology, together 
with “from each according to his/her 
ability and to each according to her/his 
needs”, should reduce hours of working 
in industry to a minimum and leave peo- 
ple with leisure to develop talents and 
interests. 

If Helen Watson’s article is a future plan 
for women under capitalism, she appears 
to lack understanding of contemporary 
capitalism. In conclusion, I would remark 
that “children are people too” and under 
socialism parents will develop their own 
methods of child care. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sheila Lahr, London 





Pie in the Sky? 


Dear Comrades 

Recent months have seen the rare sight 
of Rugby League gaining national media 
attention, with the formation of Rupert 
Murdoch’s Sky-sponsored £77 million 
“European Super League”, While the at- 
tention of the sports media will focus on 
Rugby Union’s “World Cup” for the next 
month, the issues raised by Murdoch’s 
move will have significant impact on both 
games for the year to come. 

The questions of professionalism and 
open payment for playing threaten to split 
world Rugby Union, with the Southern 
hemisphere countries largely in favour and 
those in the North opposed. 

Meanwhile, Murdoch and Rugby 
League officialdom have been forced to 
withdraw most of their club merger plans 
following massive opposition from fans. 

However, this summer will still see 
clubs like Keighley and Widnes legally chal- 
lenging their expulsion from the Super 
League. 

For Rugby League fans Murdoch’s buy- 
out will mean more pay-as-you-watch TV 
coverage, with Sky TV deciding on fixture 
dates and times, as already happens with 


Premier League football. 

Despite being seen by many as a supe- 
rior “product" to rugby union in terms of 
skill, pace and commitment, capitalism's 
much vaunted “market forces” haven’t 
seen it triumph over Union. 

Why? First, Rugby Union has operated 
an entirely illegal ban on the free move- 
ment of players between the codes. Sec- 
ondly, League is stereo-typed as cloth- 
capped and Northern, not to be taken se- 
riously by Rugby Union’s friends in the 
media. Union, on the other hand, despite 
tiny crowds at most games, is portrayed as 
a truly “national” sport. 

George Orwell’s remark that a bomb 
under the West Stand at Twickenham 
would have halted British fascism for 50 
years still says a lot about the type of peo- 
ple who run English rugby union—as Will 
Carling recently reminded us! 

With partial exceptions, particularly in 
South Wales, the class divide between 
those who play and watch the two codes 
could hardly be starker. In contrast to most 
of Union, League is based in working class 
communities, with a proud history of soli- 
darity. Many of the clubs are in former pit 


villages. 

Unlike in football, there is no racism or 
crowd trouble at games: we even applaud 
the opposition! The semi-professional sta- 
tus of League players reflects the working 
class origins of the game. 

The League formed 100 years ago when 
the Northern Union split away over the 
issue of compensating players for pay lost 
due to time off work. 

Clearly, Rugby League fans must con- 
tinue their opposition to the Super League. 
However, we can’t rely on the RL Parlia- 
mentary group to stop Murdoch. Instead 
we must take control of the running of the 
game ourselves. 

Organisations like the Rugby League 
Supporters Association and the newly 
formed “Rugby League Fans United”, to- 
gether with the club fanzines, are a start 
towards doing that. 

They must also link up with the Players 
Association, may of whose members are 
threatened with the sack if Super League 
goes ahead in its present form. 

In comradeship, 

Pete, Cardiff 

A Warrington Rugby League Supporter 
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Where We Stand 





Capitalism 


is an anarchic and crisistidden economic system 
based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. We are for its replacement by 
socialist production planned to satisfy human need. 
Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the 
working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party 
and organised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead such a 
revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Party 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois workers’ 
party—bourgeois in its politics and its practice, but 
based on the working class via the trade unions 
and supported by the mass of workers at the polls. 
We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within 
those organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


‘The Trade Unions 


must be transformed by a rank and file movement 
to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democratise 
i the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 

programme based on a system of transitional 
demands which serve as a bridge between today's 
struggles and the socialist revolution. Central to 
this is the fight for workers’ control of production. 

We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 








October 1917 


The Russian revolution established a workers’ 
state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ democracy 
and set about the reactionary and utopian project 
of building “socialism in one country”. In the 
USSR, and the other degenerate workers’ states 
m@ that were established from above, capitalism was 
destroyed but the bureaucracy excluded the work- 
ing class from power, blocking the road to demo- 
cratic planning and socialism. The parasitic bu- 
reaucratic caste has led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the 
smashing of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political revolution and the 
establishment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist 
property relations. In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states 
against imperialism. Stalinism has consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats on the 
working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 


ys fag SOCial oppression 


is an integral feature of capitalism systematically 
oppressing people on the basis of of race, age, 
sex, or sexual orientation. We are for the liberation 
of women and for the building of a working class 
women's movement, not an “all class” autono- 
mous movement. We are for the liberation of all of 
the oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We fight for labour 
movement support for black self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 


is a world system which oppresses nations and 
prevents economic development in the vast major- 
ity of third world countries. We support the strug- 
gles of oppressed nationalities or countries against 
imperialism. We unconditionally support the Irish 
Republicans fighting to drive British troops out of 
lreland. But against the politics of the bourgeois 
and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight for per- 
manent revolution—-working class leadership of the anti-imperialist struggle 
under the banner of socialism and internationalism. 

In conflicts between imperialist countries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist 
pleas but with militant class struggle methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses. 














Workers Power 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. We 
base our programme and policies on the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on the revolution- 
ary documents of the first four congresses of the 
Third and Fourth Internationals. Workers Power is 
the British Section of the League for a Revolution- 
ary Communist International. The last revolution- =. = 

ary International (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 

1948-51. The LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the degenerate fragments 
of the Fourth International and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International and 
build a new world party of socialist revolution. We combine the struggle for a re- 
elaborated transitional programme with active involvement in the struggles of 
the working class—fighting for revolutionary leadership. If you are a class 
conscious fighter against capitalism; if you are an intemationalist—join us! * 

















BRIAN DOUGLAS was arrested for an alleged motoring 
offence on 3 May, in Clapham, South London. Five days 
later he died of injuries sustained during the arrest. 


He had been struck repeatedly 
on the back of the head with a 
US-style two-foot long police 
baton. His friend Stafford Solo- 
mon suffered a broken arm 
during the arrest and remains 
in custody. 

On Sunday 14 May over 600 
demonstrators, including a 
huge turnout from Brian’s local 
community in Balham, staged 
an angry protest outside 
Kennington police station, 
where Brian had been held for 
15 hours before being trans- 
ferred to hospital. Later the 
crowd staged an impromptu 
march towards Brixton, which 
was only stopped after lines of 
police with dogs and riot vans 
threw acordon across the road. 

Brian is not the first black 
person to die at the hands of 
police. Police claim he was car- 
rying marijuana, a knife and a 
CS gas canister when he was 
arrested. If that is true then he 
was doing no more than thou- 
sands of youth, black and white. 
Most do not get arrested, let 
alone murdered, because like 
Brian they are minding their 
own business. 

Brian was arrested because 
of racist policing. Every day 
police flag down black drivers 
in the area where Brian. was 
stopped—to search and harass 
them. 

That is why hundreds of 
youth came out on the streets 
to protest at the death of Brian 
Douglas. And that is why thou- 
sands should turn out for the 
10 June demonstration called by 


-the Justice for Brian Douglas 


Campaign. 

Brian’s family have lodged an 
official complaint against the 
police. They want the immedi- 
ate suspension of PCs Harrison 
and Tuffey, the officers who ar- 
rested Brian, and the suspension 
of the police doctor who ig- 
nored his facial paralysis for 15 
hours. They are also demand- 
ing a “people’s’ inquiry” into 
Brian’s death. So far neither the 





officers nor the doctor has been 
suspended, 

The Metropolitan Police 
spends thousands of pounds a 
year on “anti-racist” advertis- 
ing. Its Commissioner, Paul 
Condon, works overtime to pro- 
mote himself as an “anti-racist”. 
But on the streets the reality is 
that the Met are brutal, racist 
murderers. 

The answer to police racism 
is not to plead for tolerance. It 
is to demonstrate our willing- 
ness and capacity to resist. 
When hundreds of black youth 
marched to protest at Brian's 
death the police drew their ba- 
tons but never used them. As 
the youth rocked police vans 
and pointed their fingers in imi- 
tation of guns, the police cow- 
ered inside. As the youth broke 
through police lines, not a sin- 


gle arrest was made. Why? Be- 
cause the one thing the police 
fear most is organised self de- 
fence against racist harassment 
and attack. 

“No Justice, No Peace” was 
the slogan heard as protestors 
surrounded Kennington police 
station. The 10 June demo 
should be just the start of acam- 
paign of mass protest—not just 
to bring Brian’s killers to justice, 
but to stop racist policing alto- 
gether. We need community self 
defence organisations in every 
area under attack, and maxi- 
mum support from the unions, 
the Labour Party and the work- 
ers movement. 

Brian Douglas was the first 
victim of the US style baton. 
Demonstrate on 10 June and 
build the resistance to ensure 
the is the last.@ 





Stop the NATO 
bombings! 

Get UN troops 
out now! 


British section of the LRCI - League for a Revolutionary Communist International 





DEMONSTRATE 
12 Noon 10 June 1995 
Assemble: The Pond, 


Clapham Common 
March to Kennington Park, 
London SE11 for Rally at 3pm 





. 3h | Contact 
Justice for Brian Douglas Campaign 
77a Atlantic Road, London. SW9 
Phone 0171 733 7789 or 0956 430124 





ON 25 May NATO planes 
bombed a Serb ammo dump in 
Pale. Within 24 hours the Serbs 
had gave their answer. Bodies 
of 65 young civilians in Tuzla lay 
mangled in the streets and UN 
observers stood chained to the 
doors of Serbian ammunition 
bunkers to ward off the NATO 
planes. 

On 28 May the Serbs cap 
tured 33 Welsh Fusiliers to add 
to the 300 or so other UN 
“peacekeepers” held for protec- 
tion against further Nato strikes. 

Major dispatched another 
1,300 British troops and put 
4,000 on standby. The French 
sent an aircraft carrier to the 
Adriatic. Nato special forces are 
being primed to release the cap- 
tured UN troops. 

Is this a prelude to all-out war 
against Serbia or bolstering the 
forces need to ensure a quick 
and secure final exit from 
Bosnia? 

The UN and Nato have never 
been In Bosnia to protect the 
victims of ethnic cleansing—they 
have orders to protect only them- 
selves. They are there to shore 
up a “peace” which gives the 
Serb and Croat ethnic cleansers 
the land and power they won at 
gunpoint. 

Up to now their clashes with 
the Bosnian Serbs have been 
military pinpricks, designed to 
force them to accept the 49% of 
Bosnia allocated by the Contact 
Group plan. 

Unlike in the war against iraq 
the imperialists and their allies 
are deeply divided. The US wants 
a New World Order based on 
containing conflicts which can- 
not be resolved by normal, im- 
perialist military means. Itis pre- 
pared to lift the embargo and 
arm the Bosnian Muslims if it 
cannot coerce the Serbs into 
accepting the latest peace plan. 

The European nuclear pow- 
ers—Britain and France—want 
something different. Along with 
Russia they want an order in 
former Yugoslavia guaranteed 
by a strong, stable and if neces- 
sary expanded, Serbia. 

It is imperialist diplomacy at 
its most naked and cynical. Net 
ther the UN nor NATO can really 
protect the multi-ethnic commu- 
nities of Bosnia. Even if they 
now decided to throw their milt- 
tary might behind the Bosnian 
goverment forces, it would only 
be a prelude to the enforcement 
of a reactionary settlement in 
the region. 

The Serbs would have every 
right to defend themselves from 
imperialist military aggression— 
despite the reactionary nature 
of their own war aims. 

The UN can do nothing pro- 
gressive in former Yugoslavia, 
except to get out, stop meddling 
and lift the arms embargo so 
that the Bosnians can defend 
themselves. 

The best thing the British sot 
diers can dd is, to pack up their: 
belongings and go home—leav- 
ing their weapons to the defend- 
ers of multi-ethnic Bosnia. 

No matter how much impen- 
alism tries to save face in the 
coming days and weeks—either 
through Russian mediation or 
even an escalated military con- 
flict with Mladic’s Serb militias— 
this can only have reactionary 
consequences. 

That is why we say: let multr 
ethnic Bosnia defend itself. Stop 
the UN/NATO bombings. Lift the 
arms embargo. And get the UN 
troops out of Bosnia now! 


* The slide to war—page 13 





